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PREFACE. 


"The  Life  and  Times  of  Abraham  Lincoln!"  and 
why,  pray,  add  another  to  the  many  memoirs  of •  him  already 
published  ? 

Because,  dear  reader,  there  was  need  of  just  one  more.  Lis- 
ten, and  we  will  prove  it.  The  memoirs  and  biographies  of 
our  late  President,  which  have  already  appeared,  are,  some  of 
them,  from  able  pens,  and  clearly  and  fairly  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  they  were  written.  Without  exception,  we 
believe,  they  belong  to  the  class  of  campaign  biographies; 
some  written  before  his  first,  others  during  the  canvass  which 
preceded  his  second,  election.  Their  principal  object  was,  of 
course,  political.  They  have  not,  we  think,  dealt  in  misrepre- 
sentation ;  there  was  no  need  of  that.  But  they  have  presented 
him  as  a  fit  and  proper  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  dwelt  largely 
upon  his  previous  political  career  in  Congress ;  in  the  Senatorial 
canvass ;  in  the  closing  portion  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  presidency; 
and  some  of  them  on  the  stupendous  events  of  the  four  years  of 
his  first  administration,  and  the  policy  he  pursued  during  that 
long  period  of  darkness  and  gloom.  This  is  all  right  and  ad- 
mirable in  its  way,  and  were  there  any  question  of  a  campaign 
life  of  the  Good  President,  were  he  still  with  us,  and  still  a  candi- 
date for  the  highest  honors  a  grateful  people  could  bestow,  we 
should  say  at  once,  "that  which  is  written  is  sufficient ;  we  can 
add  nothing  to  a  record  so  pure  and  honorable." 

But  this  is  not  the  time  for  a  campaign  life  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln.  He  whom  tie  served  with  singleness  of  heart  here, 
hath  called  him  up  higher,  and  henceforth  his  place  is  with 
the  glorified,  whose  trows  are  illumined  with  the  pure  and 
holy  light  which  proceeds  from  the  throne  of  God. 

We  could  not  if  we  would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  could, 
attempt  a  political  life  of  him  whose  loss  we,  as  well  as  the 
nation,  most  deeply  mourn.  We  have  no  fondness  for  the  de- 
vious track  of  party  politics,  no  desire  to  pander  to  so  grovel- 
ling and  base-born  an  ambition.  But  we  have  loved  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  child  might  love  a  father ;  we  have  confided  in 
him,  have  trusted  his  sagacity,  have  honored  his  patriotism, 
have  admired  that  sterling  common  sense  which  led  him  to 
judge  so  wisely,  to  act  so  honorably  and  justly,  and  to  meet 
questions  of  such  difficulty  with  such  a  wise  and  clear  dis- 
crimination. 

We  desired  to  prepare  this  life  of  him,  that  we  might  exhibit 
him  as  he  appeared  and  was,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a  man 
of  the  people,  hardy,  laborious,  and  self-reliant — a  self-made 
man  in  the  best  sense  of  that  title — studious,  desirous  ever  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  education  entailed  by  a  frontier 
life,  and  of  a  rare  teachable  spirit ;  an  honest,  frank,  manly  man, 
one  in  whom  his  neighbors  and  friends  could  trust  most  im- 
plicitly; a  pattern  man  in  his  fidelity  to  truth  and  principle  and 
right.  We  have  sought  also  to  delineate  him  in  his  domestic 
and  social  relations,  as  a  dutiful  son,  a  kind  and  tender  hus- 
band, a  loving  father,  a  genial  and  social  friend,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  great  conversational  powers,  and  a  fascinating 
way  which,  though  his  form  was  ungainly,  won  him  the  love 
of  all  who  were  thrown  in  his  society.  And  it  has  been  our 
aim  also  to  depict  him  as  he  appeared  in  public  life,  a  clear 
and  lucid  speaker,  a  skilful  debater,  who  won  the  hearts  of  his 
audience  to  his  own  side,  not  by  trick  or  subterfuge,  but  by  his 
apt  and  effective  way  of  "  putting  things ;"  clinching  a  point 
often  by  a  telling  illustration,  which,  however  homely  it  might 
be,  was  never  out  of  place ;  a  statesman  whose  enlarged  per- 
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ceptions  and  breadth  of  view  took  in  all  the  bearings  of  the 
great  questions  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  in  the 
last  five  years ;  a  man  who,  acting  slowly,  with  calmness  and 
great  deliberation,  never  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  a  prin- 
ciple, and  never  indulged  a  thought  of  self,  but  always  sought 
his  country's  good;  a  chief  magistrate,  who  though  reviled, 
reviled  not  again,  but  with  an  almost  angelic  patience,  sought 
to  do  good  to  those  who  despitefnlly  used  him ;  a  diplomatist 
who  believed  that  truth,  honesty  and  frankness  were  better 
weapons  for  managing  the  intricate  questions  of  our  foreign 
policy,  than  deceit,  duplicity,  and  "  paltering  in  a  double  sense." 
And  if  some  "  good  angel  will  guide  our  pencil  while  we  draw," 
we  would  portray  him  also,  as  the  Christian,  in  public  and 
private  life,  seeking  counsel  from  above,  and  amid  all  his  weighty 
cares  and  his  wearying  burdens,  looking  to  God  for  guidance, 
and  devoutly  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  him  for  every 
blessing.  Having  thus  shown  his  character  as  it  was  in  life, 
we  would  also  venture,  though  with  eyes  bedimmed  with  tears, 
to  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  describe  how  the  demon  slavery, 
possessing  the  heart  and  firing  the  brain  of  the  wretched  assas- 
sin, led  him  to  commit  a  deed  which  shall  consign  him  to  eternal 
infamy ;  and  how,  all  over  our  land,  and  throughout  Christen- 
dom, at  the  tidings  of  his  death,  a  wail  of  anguish  went  up  to 
heaven  from  millions  of  stricken  hearts,  who  had  recognized  in 
him  the  second  founder  of  the  Eepublic,  the  Emancipator,  the 
one  historic  name  which  shall  go  down  to  posterity,  linked  in 
our  country's  history,  with  that  of  Washington. 

With  such  a  purpose,  we  submit  that  there  are  ample  reasons, 
as  there  is  abundant  room,  for  a  new  memoir  of  our  martyred 
President  Abeaham  Lincoln. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


INTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER. 

The  prominent  feature  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  is 
the  fact,  that,  from  first  to  last,  he  was  a  truly  repre- 
sentative Man  of  the  People.  In  whatever  position  of 
private  life  or  of  public  trust  he  was  placed,  whether  in 
the  frontier  cabin,  the  modest  law  office  at  Springfield, 
the  Halls  of  Legislation,  or  the  Presidential  chair  at 
Washington,  he  always  maintained  the  same  truthful 
and  noble  character,  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  eliciting  from  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  a  degree  of  personal  affection  and  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  given  to  no  other  American  statesman  of  our 
day,  unless  it  be  to  Henry  Clay,  whom  he  so  highly 
respected,  and,  in  no  slight  degree,  resembled.  The 
world,  indeed,  has  seen  many  men,  who,  by  the  grace 
of  their  manners,  the  force  of  their  intellect,  or  the 
splendor  of  their  achievements,  have  obtained  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  popular  heart ;  yet  the  homage  univer- 
sally accorded  to  them  was  the  result  rather  of  a  certain 
fascination  than  of  sincere  affection.  France  had  her 
Napoleon,  who  rose  from  the  people,  and  adroitly  used 

that  fact  to  subserve  his  personal  ambition ;  yet  he  was 
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not  of  them,  although  he  enjoyed  their  idolatry.  Their 
national  pride  was  gratified  by  the  dazzling  success  of 
one,  who,  soaring  from  their  own  level,  had  proven  him- 
self equal  in  abilities  to  the  proudest  monarchs,  the 
ablest  generals,  and  the  most  finished  statesmen  of  his 
time.  But  the  calmer  judgment  of  history,  sifting  the 
real  from  the  unreal,  will  record  that  the  Emperor  loved 
his  people,  if  love  it  can  be  called,  from  motives  of  self- 
interest. 

Even  our  own  illustrious  Washington,  the  very  Polar 
Star  of  American  patriotism,  honored  with  an  ever  in- 
creasing fame  throughout  both  continents,  represented, 
in  his  day,  the  higher  intellectual  and  social  phase  of 
American  society,  rather  than  those  humbler  circles  of 
thought  and  action  in  which  the  masses  move  and  have 
their  being.  The  influence  of  gentle  blood,  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  wealth  and  position,  which  moulded 
his  earlier  life,  conspired  to  make  him  the  representative 
of  the  aristocratic  class.  And  though  the  purity  of  his 
personal  and  public  life,  his  unswerving  patriotism,  and 
the  power  of  his  well-balanced  intellect,  gained  for  him 
the  sincerest  affection  of  his  countrymen,  that  affection 
ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  mingled  with  a  species  of 
awe,  which  seemed  to  set  him  apart  from  ordinary 
mortals. 

But  Lincoln,  while  living,  and  yet  more  truly  since 
his  death,  holds  a  not  inferior  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  It  has  been  happily  said  of  him,  that 
"  what  Robert  Burns  has  proverbially  been  to  the  people 
of  his  native  land,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  all  lands, 
as  a  bard,  Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  have  become  to 
us  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  by  his  intimate  rela- 
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tions  alike  with  the  humbler  and  the  higher  walks  of 
life."  By  the  unstudied  and  truthful  exercise  of  the 
native  talents  with  which  God  endowed  him,  and  under 
circumstances  comparatively  unfavorable,  he  was  raised, 
apparently  by  the  continued  and  universal  suffrage  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  from  a  place  of  humble  obscurity  to  a 
position  and  a  fame  equalled  only  by  that  of  Washing- 
ton. And  the  secret  of  his  success  was  simply  this,  that 
he  never,  for  one  moment  in  all  his  varied  experiences, 
forgot  that  he  was  of  the  people ;  never,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, neglected  their  interests.  The  people,  also,  fully 
comprehended  him.  They  remembered  that  his  ex- 
periences, whether  of  gladness  or  of  sorrow,  had  been 
the  same  as  theirs ;  that  the  great  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity  underlying  their  own  happiness,  rights 
and  feelings,  were  deeply  enshrined  within  his  heart. 
They  knew,  too,  that  unstained  by  temptation  and  un- 
swerved  by  success,  he  would  always  be,  as  he  always 
had  been,  the  champion  and  defender  of  their  interests. 
His  identity  with  the  people  was  such,  and  such  only, 
as  common  toils,  experiences  and  emotions  could  have 
produced.  And  in  that  identity  of  interest,  feeling  and 
purpose,  was  his  power — a  power  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  was 
never  weakened  by  the  blasts  of  partisan  detraction,  or 
by  any  demerit  of  his  own. 

In  person,  also,  as  in  principle,  he  was  a  truly  repre- 
sentative American.  His  gaunt  and  bony  form,  firmly 
knit  by  the  labor  of  a  frontier  life,  was,  to  the  people,  a 
constant  reminder  that  his  earlier  years  had  been  spent 
amid  scenes  and  trials  with  which  they  were  themselves 
familiar.     His  features  were  plain  and  homely,  but  they 
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were  illumined  by  thoughtful  eyes,  tenderly  described 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  as  "  the  kindest  eyes  that 
were  ever  placed  in  mortal  head  ;"  and  the  habitual  sad- 
ness of  his  countenance  revealed  the  man  of  strong  emo- 
tions, of  earnest  purpose,  of  infinite  depth  of  feeling. 
His  language  was  always  simple,  clear  and  unequivocal ; 
his  style  of  argument  familiar,  logical,  and  generally 
pointed  with  a  quaint  illustration,  an  apt  story,  or  an 
easy  play  of  humor.  His  manner  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  of  the  man,  cordial,  off-hand,  yet 
having  an  innate  refinement  which  placed  others  at 
their  ease,  and  so  harmonized  and  softened  his  angular- 
ities, as  to  invest  with  a  certain  dignity  the  harsher  out- 
lines  of  his  tall  and  ungainly  figure.  He  had,  also,  a 
straightforward  way  of  handling  subjects  the  most  com- 
plicated and  the  most  important ;  not  with  a  self-con- 
ceited flippancy,  but  with  a  sort  of  every-day-affair  ease 
and  simplicity  of  treatment  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
divest  them  of  all  extraneous  matters,  and  to  leave  them 
so  clearly  defined  in  all  their  relations,  as  to  excite  our 
surprise  and  admiration.  Indeed,  the  rare  art  of  "  put- 
ting  things,"  was  possessed  by  this  honest  man  in  an 
eminent  degree.  The  numerous  perplexing  questions 
which  were  constantly  being  developed  by  the  progress 
of  the  war,  were  treated  by  this  Illinois  lawyer  with  a 
freedom  and  fearlessness  which  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  conviction  that  principles  were  always  the 
same,  whatever  might  be  the  magnitude  of  the  case  in 
question. 

In  short,  amid  the  herculean  responsibilities  of  a  four 
years'  war,  such,  for  extent  and  principles  involved,  as 
the  world  had  never  before  seen ;  amid  questions,  civil, 
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military,  and  political ;  amid  defeats  and  party  clamor ; 
amid  a  multitude  of  counsellors  and  varying  counsels ; 
amid  the  plottings  of  political  generals  and  the  blunders 
of  incompetent  commanders,  "  Honest  Abe"  was  always 
"master  of  the  position."  Purity  of  intention,  directs 
ness  of  purpose,  patience  and  firmness,  in  every  situa- 
tion and  in  every  emergency,  ever  marked  his  course  of 
action.  No  public  man,  under  the  pressure  of  great  re- 
sponsibilities, adhered  more  strictly  to  Col.  Crockett's 
well-known  rule  of  "  Be  sure  you're  right,  and  then  go 
ahead ;"  and  these  familiar  phrases  which  were  so  often 
on  his  lips,  "  We  must  keep  pegging  away,"  and,  "  I 
have  put  my  foot  down,"  expressed  the  patient  deter- 
mination of  a  loyal  but  sorely  tried  heart.  There  was 
no  Jacksonian  swagger  of  "  By  the  Eternal !"  but  there 
was  an  ever  present  sense  of  his  accountability  to  God 
for  his  acts,  and  a  practical  reliance  upon  His  arm  of 
strength  in  all  that  he  did,  which  peculiarly  character- 
ized President  Lincoln.  "  Pray  for  me  that  I  may  re- 
ceive the  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot 
succeed,  but  with  which,  success  is  certain,"  were  his 
words  of  farewell  to  the  assembled  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  bade  him  God  speed  when  he  left  his  Spring- 
field home  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidential 
chair.  And  again,  four  years  later,  in  his  second  in- 
augural speech,  which  now  seems  to  us  as  one  of  his  last 
utterances,  he  thus  speaks  to  a  great  people,  whose  sor- 
rows he  had  borne,  and  whose  success  was  at  hand : 
"With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation! s 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
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and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

Such,  then,  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  natural  out- 
growth of  free  institutions.  Indeed,  such  a  character  as 
his  could  not  have  been  developed  amid  the  deeply 
worn  grooves  and  the  limited  influences  of  European 
society.  It  was  as  peculiarly  American  in  all  its  fea- 
tures, as  are  our  great  mountains,  prairies  and  water- 
courses; natural  in  growth,  untrammelled  in  action, 
easy  of  adaptation  to  every  varying  circumstance  of  life, 
fearless  in  its  courage,  persistent  in  its  purpose.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  that  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  men  are  fashioned  by  the  scenery  amidst 
which  they  are  reared,  then  must  his  life  and  character 
be  taken  as  typical  of  our  American  genius  and  institu- 
tions. 

It  was  this  man,  so  true,  so  self-poised,  so  honest — to 
whom,  amid  all  his  weighty  responsibilities,  no  fault  is 
imputed,  except  that  of  too  much  kindness — whose  life 
we  now  purpose  to  write. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN'S   BOYHOOD   IN   KENTUCKY. 

His  Ancestry. — Their  Residence  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. — His 
Grandfather  moves  over  into  Kentucky. — Is  killed  by  an  Indian. — His 
Widow  settles  in  Washington  County. — His  son,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
marries  and  locates  near  Hodgenville. — Birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — 
La  Rue  County. — His  Early  Life  and  Training  in  Kentucky. — Removal 
of  the  Family  to  Indiana. 

The  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  English,  and 
of  Quaker  stock, — although  the  characteristic  traits  of 
that  sect  seem  gradually  to  have  disappeared  under  the 
stern  discipline  of  the  frontier  life  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  earlier  generations  in  this  new  country.  We  first  find 
definite  traces  of  them  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
although  it,  probably,  was  not  the  place  of  their  original 
settlement  in  America;  and  they  may  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  family  that  settled,  at  an  earlier  date,  in 
the  Old  Plymouth  Colony.  Indeed,  tradition  affirms 
that  the  Pennsylvania  branch  was  transplanted  from 
Hingham,  Mass.,  and  was  derived  from  a  common  stock 
with  Col.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
There  is,  at  least,  a  noticeable  coincidence  in  the  general 
prevalence  among  each  American  branch  of  Scriptural 
names — the  Benjamin,  Levi,  and  Ezra  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts family,  having  their  counterpart  in  the  Abra- 
ham, Thomas  and  Josiah  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
race — a  peculiarity  to  have  been  equally  expected  among 
sober  Quakers  and  zealous  Puritans. 
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"Old  Berks,"  first  settled  in  1734,  was  not  long  the 
home  of  the  Lincoln  family,  who  seem  to  have  emi- 
grated before  its  organization  as  a  county,  in  1752,  to 
what  is  now  known  as  Rockingham  county,  Virginia. 

Rockingham,  now  esteemed  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  was  at  that  re- 
mote period  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness;  a 
section,  which,  intersected  by  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  invited,  by  its  natural  resources,  the 
advances  of  that  civilization  that  even  then  looked 
hopefully  forward  toward  the  setting  sun.  And  a 
branch  of  the  family,  it  is  said,  yet  remains  there,  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  the  land  which  their  ancestors 
selected  and  reclaimed  with  sturdy  toil  from  its  original 
wildness. 

The  Lincolns,  however,  were  evidently  of  the  stern 
old  pioneer  stock,  which  God  seems  to  send  into  the 
world  to  break  a  way  for  the  advance  of  a  superior 
civilization;  men  who  naturally  court  the  adventure, 
the  danger  and  the  hardship  of  a  frontier  life,  and  who, 
having  wrested  a  home  from  the  wild  elements  of  nature, 
straightway  lose  the  desire  of  possession,  and  willingly 
relinquish  all  which  they  have  gained  for  the  sake  of 
new  excitements. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was 
of  this  class — a  frontiersman,  in  the  truest  sense,  whose 
rough  but  healthful  life  had  been  spent  in  felling  the 
woods,  in  clearing  the  land  which  formed  his  homestead 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley — that  valley  since  rendered  so 
memorable  in  the  war  which  his  grandson  has  conducted 
in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  Universal  Liberty — in  hunt- 
ing the  abundant  game,  and  in  the  hazards  of  an  un- 
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certain  war  with  lurking  savages.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that,  to  a  man  of  such  training  and  disposition, 
the  glowing  descriptions  which,  from  about  1769  to 
1780,  began  to  spread  throughout  the  older  settlements 
concerning  the  incredible  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
then  recently-explored  Kentucky  Valley,  should  have 
possessed  an  irresistible  charm !  Perhaps,  also,  the  set- 
tlements around  him  had  already  begun  to  be  too  far 
advanced  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  his  characteristic 
mode  of  life;  for  such  men,  when  they  begin  to  hear  the 
axes  of  neighbors  echoing  around  them,  and  from  their 
cabin-doors  can  see  the  blue  smoke  curling  upwards  from 
other  chimnies  than  their  own,  are  apt  to  feel  the  need 
of  "more  elbow-room,"  and  to  take  up  their  line  of 
march  for  "  solitudes  more  profound." 

We  must,  also,  in  this  case,  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  first  explorer  of  this  Kentucky  para- 
dise, Daniel  Boone,  whose  very  name  suggests  a  whole 
world  of  romantic  adventure,  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Lin- 
colns — having  removed,  when  quite  a  lad,  among  the 
earlier  emigrants  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  Berks 
county.  Here  he  must  have  been  a  contemporary  resi- 
dent, and  perhaps  an  acquaintance,  in  those  familiar 
times  when  every  one  knew  every  one  else  in  the  same 
county.  At  all  events,  the  Berks  county  people  watched 
with  eager  interest  and  sympathy  the  adventurous  ca- 
reer of  Boone ;  and  his  achievements  undoubtedly  sug- 
gested new  attractions  to  the  more  active  and  daring 
spirits  among  his  boyhood  companions,  whose  ideal  of 
manhood  he  so  nearly  approached. 

At  this  date,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  the 
present  State  of  Kentucky  formed  a  part  of  the  old 
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commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  common  territory 
and  place  of  meeting  for  the  Indian  tribes  both  of  the 
north  and  south.  This  "dark  and  bloody  ground,"  as 
it  has  been  most  appropriately  called,  was  already  fa- 
mous as  the  scene  of  many  exciting  adventures  and 
deadly  conflicts  between  the  white  man  and  the  red- 
skin ;  and  Boone,  Harrod,  Floyd,  and  other  brave  spirits 
were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  great  struggles  which  have 
imperishably  associated  their  names  with  the  history  of 
the  country.  Thitherward,  from  the  borders  of  the 
surrounding  Colonies,  from  every  direction,  and  from 
hundreds  of  miles  distance,  the  tide  of  emigration  had 
now  begun.  The  emigrants  were  from  that  hardy  class 
of  frontiersmen  most  inured  to  the  toils  which  awaited 
them  in  the  new  Kentucky  forests ;  and  they  pressed 
forward  fearless  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  their 
pathway.  Among  them  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who, 
about  1780,  established  a  home  for  his  small  family 
somewhere  on  Floyd's  creek,  and  probably  near  its 
mouth,  in  what  is  now  Bullitt  county.  Here,  amid  in- 
credible hardships  and  dangers,  the  relation  of  which 
seem  to  us,  in  these  days,  like  the  mutterings  of  a  far-off 
troubled  dream,  he  erected  his  rude  dwelling  and  made 
a  beginning  in  his  new  pioneer  labors.  But,  the  hopes 
which  led  to  this  change  of  his  home  were  destined 
never  to  be  fulfilled.  His  cabin,  isolated  from  its  neigh- 
bors by  a  distance  of  several  miles,  was  a  dangerous 
dwelling  in  a  region  infested  by  roving  savages,  whose 
blind  instinct  of  revenge  was  perpetually  searching  for 
a  pale-face  victim  on  whom  to  sate  its  fury.  And,  while  at 
work,  one  day,  at  a  distance  from  his  home,  the  skulk- 
ing Indian  crept  upon  him  unawares,  and  his  scalped 
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and  lifeless  body  was  found  by  his  family  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1784,  or  very 
near  that  time,  when  he  was  probably  not  more  than 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  His  suddenly-bereaved  widow, 
with  three  sons  and  two  daughters  left  to  her  protection 
and  care,  and  with  but  slender  means  for  their  support, 
soon  removed  to  Washington  county,  in  the  same  State, 
where  she  reared  her  children,  all  of  whom  reached 
mature  age.  The  daughters,  in  due  time,  were  mar- 
ried, and  the  three  sons,  Thomas,  Mordecai,  and  Josiah, 
all  remained  in  Kentucky  until  after  they  attained  their 
majority. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  one  of  these  sons,  and  the  parent  of 
the  illustrious  President,  was  born  in  1778,  and  was  but 
six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  untimely  death. 
Of  his  early  life,  we  have  no  knowledge  except  what  we 
may  learn  by  inference  from  the  general  lot  of  his  class, 
and  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  living  then  prevalent 
among  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  These  back- 
woodsmen had  an  unceasing  round  of  toil,  with  no  im- 
mediate reward  but  a  bare  subsistence,  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  cheering  promise  of  "  better  days  in 
store."  And,  although  more  comfortable  days,  and  a 
much  improved  condition  of  things,  had  come  before 
Thomas  Lincoln  arrived  at  maturity,  yet  his  boyhood 
must  have  had  a  full  share  of  the  trials  and  penury  in- 
cident to  the  lot  of  the  first  generation  of  Kentuckians, 
with  few  other  enjoyments  than  the  occasional  "  shootr 
ing  match"  or  "  wedding  frolic."  He  belonged  to  the 
generation  which  was  cotemporary  with  the  independent 
existence  of  the  nation,  and  which  largely  partook  of 
the   exultant   spirit   of  self-confidence    then   prevalent 
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throughout  the  land.  And,  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
the  currents  of  emigration  into  the  State  had  enlarged 
and  accelerated,  until,  in  1800,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  its  population  numbered  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  the  wilderness  be- 
gan to  blossom  as  the  rose.  Rapid,  however  as  was 
this  growth,  there  still  was  ample  unoccupied  space 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  State  for  those  whose  free 
spirit  rejoiced  in  the  "  trackless  woods,"  and  craved  the 
excitement  and  the  loneliness  of  a  home  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

In  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln,  being  then  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  was  married  to  Nancy  Hanks,  a  native 
of  Virginia — of  his  own  station  in  life — and,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  possessed  of  rare  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart;  but  dying  at  an  early  age,  and  having,  from 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  passed  her  days  upon  the 
obscure  frontiers,  few  recollections  of  her  are  now  acces- 
sible. 

The  young  couple  were  plain  people,  members  of  the 
Baptist  church,  and  about  equally  educated.  The  wifc 
could  read,  but  not  write ;  while  her  husband  could 
manage  his  own  name  as  a  penman,  but,  it  is  said,  in  a 
style  more  perplexing  than  readable.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  a  better  education 
than  he  himself  possessed,  and  was  not  devoid  of  that 
truly  democratic  reverence  which  can  bow  before  supe- 
rior mental  attainments  in  others.  He  was,  besides,  an 
industrious,  cheerful,  kind-hearted  man.  His  wife  was 
a  woman  of  excellent  judgment,  sound  sense,  and  pro- 
verbial piety;  an  excellent  helpmeet  for  a  backwoods- 
man of  Thomas  Lincoln's  stamp,  and  a  mother  whose 
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piety  and  affection  must  have  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  shaping  and  directing  of  her  children's  destinies. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  of  these  parents  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1809.  The  place  where  they  at 
this  time  resided,  is  in  what  is  now  La  Rue  county, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hodgenville,  the  county 
seat,  and  seven  miles  from  Elizabethtown,  laid  off 
several  years  previously,  and  the  county  seat  of  Hardin 
county.  One  sister,  two  years  his  senior,  who  grew  up 
to  womanhood,  married,  and  died  while  young ;  and  a 
brother,  two  years  younger  than  himself,  who  died 
in  early  childhood,  and  whose  now  unmarked  grave, 
Mr.  Lincoln  remembers  to  have  visited  along  with 
his  mother  before  leaving  Kentucky,  were  the  only 
children  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  either  by  this  or  by  a  sub- 
sequent marriage.  Abraham  has  thus,  for  a  long  time, 
been  the  sole  immediate  representative  of  this  hardy 
and  energetic  race. 

La  Rue  county,  so  named  from  an  early  settler,  John 

La  Rue,  was  set  off  and  separately  organized  in  1843, 

the  portion  containing  Mr.  Lincoln's  birthplace  having 

been,  up  to  that  date,  included  in  Hardin  county.     It  is 

a  rich  grazing  country  in  its  more  rolling  or  hilly  parts, 

and  the  level  surface  produces  good  crops  of  corn  and 

tobacco.      Hodgenville,  near  which   Mr.   Lincoln   was 

born,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town  on  Nolin  creek,  and 

a  place  of  considerable  business.     About  a  mile  above 

this  town,  on  the  creek,  is  a  mound,  or  knoll,  thirty 

feet  above  the  banks  of  the  stream,  containing  two  acres 

of  level  ground,  at  the  top  of  which  there  is  now  a 

house.     Some  of  the  early  pioneers  encamped  on  this 

knoll;    and  but  a  short  distance  from  it  a  fort  was 
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erected  by  Philip  Phillips,  an  emigrant  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  1780  or  1781,  near  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln's 
ancestor  arrived  from  Virginia.  John  La  Rue  came  from 
the  latter  State,  with  a  company  of  emigrants,  who 
settled  about  the  same  time,  at  Phillips'  Fort.  Robert 
Hodgen,  La  Rue's  brother-in-law,  purchased  and  occupied 
the  land  on  which  Hodgenville  is  built.  Both  of  these 
pioneers  were  men  of  sterling  integrity,  high  moral 
worth,  and  consistent  and  zealous  members  of  the 
Baptist  church ;  and  one  of  their  associates,  Benjamin 
Lynn,  was  a  minister  of  the  same  persuasion.  Such 
were  the  influences  under  which,  more  than  twenty 
years  before  Thomas  Lincoln  settled  there,  this  little 
colony  had  been  founded,  and  which  went  far  to  give 
the  community  its  permanent  character. 

It  is  needless  to  rehearse  the  kind  of  life  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  here  trained.  The  picture  is 
similar  in  all  such  settlements.  In  his  case,  there 
was  indeed  the  advantage  of  a  generation  or  two  of 
progress,  since  his  grandfather  had  hazarded  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  then  slightly  broken  wilderness.  The 
State  now  numbered  about  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  had  all  the  benefits  of  an  efficient  local 
administration,  the  want  of  which  had  greatly  increased 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  first  settlers.  Henry 
Clay,  it  may  here  be  appropriately  mentioned,  had 
already,  though  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  begun 
his  brilliant  political  career,  having  then  served  for 
a  year  or  two  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Yet,  with  all  these  changes,  the  humble  laborers, 
settled  near  "  Hodgen's  Mills,"  on  Nolin  creek,  had 
no  other  lot  but  incessant  toil,  and  a  constant  struggle 
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with  nature  in  the  still  imperfectly  reclaimed  wilds,  for 
a  plain  subsistence.  Here  the  boy  spent  the  first  years 
of  his  childhood.  Before  the  date  of  his  earliest  distinct 
recollections,  however,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  a 
place  six  miles  distant  from  Hodgenville,  which  was  ere 
long  surrendered,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  a  home 
in  the  far-off  wilderness,  and  for  frontier  life,  in  its 
fullest  and  most  significant  meaning. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Kentucky  life,  then,  extended 
only  through  a  period  of  about  seven  years,  terminating 
with  the  autumn  of  1816.  An$  if,  as  has  been  asserted 
by  some  philosophic  minds,  the  experiences  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  first  seven  years  of  every  person's  existence, 
do  more  to  mould  and  determine  his  subsequent  general 
character,  then  we  must  regard  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  Ken- 
tuckian  (of  the  generation  next  succeeding  that  of 
Clay),  by  his  early  impressions  and  discipline,  no  less 
than  by  birth. 

These  were  the  days,  it  must  be  remembered,  when 
common  schools  were  unknown.  Yet  education  was  not 
undervalued  or  neglected  among  these  rude  foresters; 
nor  did  young  Lincoln,  limited  as  were  his  opportunities, 
grow  up  an  illiterate  boy.  Itinerant,  but  competent 
teachers  were  accustomed  to  offer  their  services,  and 
opened  private  schools  in  the  new  settlements,  being 
supported  by  tuition  fees,  or  a  subscription. 

During  his  boyhood  in  Kentucky,  Abraham  Lincoln 
attended  at  different  times  at  least  two  schools  of  this 
description,  of  which  he  had  clear  recollections.  One 
of  these  was  kept  by  Zachariah  Kiney,  who  although 
himself  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  made  no  proselyting 
efforts  in  his  school,  and  when  any  little  religious  cere- 
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monies,  perhaps  mere  catechising  and  the  like,  were  to 
be  gone  through  with,  all  the  Protestant  children,  of 
whom,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  young  "Abe"  was  one, 
were  allowed  to  retire.  Riney  was  probably  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  "  Trappists," 
who  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  and 
founded  an  establishment  (afterward  abandoned)  on  Pot- 
tinger's  creek.  They  were  active  in  promoting  educa- 
tion, especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  had  a 
school  for  boys  under  their  immediate  supervision. 
This,  however,  had  beon  abandoned  before  the  date  of 
Lincoln's  first  school-days,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  private  schools  under  Catholic  teachers  were  an  off- 
shoot of  the  original  system  adopted  by  the  Trappists, 
who  subsequently  removed  to  Illinois. 

Another  teacher,  on  whose  instruction  the  boy  after- 
ward attended,  while  living  in  Kentucky,  was  named 
Caleb  Hazel.  His  was  also  a  neighborhood  school,  sus- 
tained by  private  patronage. 

With  the  aid  of  these  two  schools,  and  such  assistance 
as  he  received  from  his  parents  at  home,  he  had  become 
able  to  read  well,  though  without  having  made  any 
great  literary  progress,  at  the  age  of  seven.  That  he 
was  neither  a  dull  or  inapt  scholar,  is  manifest  from  his 
subsequent  attainments.  With  the  allurements  of  the 
rifle  and  the  wild  game  which  abounded  in  the  country, 
however,  and  with  his  meagre  advantages  in  regard  to 
books,  it  is  probable  that  his  perceptive  faculties  and 
muscular  powers  were  more  fully  developed  than  his 
scholastic  talents. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  while  he  lived  in 
Kentucky,  he  never  saw  even  the  exterior  of  what  was 
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properly  a  church  edifice ;  and  the  few  religious  services 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  attend,  were  held 
either  in  humble  private  dwellings,  or  in  some  log 
school-house. 

Another  change  of  home,  however,  awaited  our  young 
hero.  His  father,  perhaps  from  the  old  restless  spirit 
of  adventure,  but  more  probably  because  he  found  life 
in  a  slave  State  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  for  himself, 
and  presenting  only  the  prospect  of  a  hopeless  struggle 
in  the  future  for  his  children,  determined  upon  removal 
to  the  wilds  of  Indiana,  where  free  labor  would  have  no 
competition  with  slave  labor,  and  the  poor  white  man 
might  reasonably  hope  that,  in  time,  his  children  could 
take  an  honorable  position,  won  by  industry  and  careful 
economy. 

So,  having  sold  his  Kentucky  farm,  as  the  story  goes, 
for  ten  barrels  of  whiskey  (forty  gallons  each)  valued 
at  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  besides  twenty 
dollars  in  money,*  and  having  made  a  trial  trip  to 
Indiana  to  select  a  location  to  his  liking,  which  he 
found  in  what  is  now  Spencer  county,  he  made  his 
preparations  to  remove  his  family  to  their  new  home. 

*  Although  this  story  has  been  discredited  by  some,  yet  as  such  trans- 
actions in  the  disposal  of  real  estate  were  not  uncommon  at  that  period, 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  nor  to  consider  it  as  prejudicial  to  Thomas 
Lincoln's  character ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  days  were  not 
the  days  of  temperance  and  "  Total  Abstinence." 
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CHAPTER    II. 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN^   THIRTEEN   YEARS   IN   INDIANA. 

Removal  of  the  Lincoln  Family  to  Spencer  county,  Indiana. — Abraham  as 
a  Farm  Boy. — As  a  Marksman. — The  Death  of  his  Mother. — The 
second  Marriage  of  his  Father. —  Abraham's  Education. —  His  own 
Account,  when  President,  of  his  Education. — His  Love  of  Books. — 
The  Story  of  the  Damaged  Book. — His  Voyage  to  New  Orleans  as  a 
Flatboatman. — Description  of  Early  Times  and  Scenes  in  Indiana. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  the  Lincoln  family, 
bidding  adieu  to  their  old  Kentucky  home,  commenced 
a  long  and  wearisome  journey  toward  the  forests  of 
southern  Indiana.  The  plain  wagon,  with  its  simple 
covering,  contained  the  "  household  goods,"  and  shel- 
tered the  wife  and  daughter,  while  the  father  and  his 
son,  who  was  now  in  his  ninth  year,  walked  beside  the 
horse  which  steadily  drew  the  family  conveyance,  or 
took  care  that  the  indispensable  cow  kept  pace  to  the 
music  of  the  jolting  wheels.  Arriving  at  the  proper 
landing  on  the  tonks  of  the  Ohio,  the  little  caravan  was 
embarked  upon  a  flatboat,  and  floated  across  the  stream, 
now  swelled  to  fair  proportions  by  the  autumn  rains. 
Finally  reaching  the  Indiana  side,  the  adventurers 
landed  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Andersons  creek,  now 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Perry  and  Spen- 
cer, about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  below  Louisville, 
by  the  river,  and  sixty  above  Evansville.  In  a  direct 
line  across  the  country  from  their  former  residence,  the 
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distance  is  perhaps  hardly  one  hundred  miles,  yet  the 
journey  had  occupied  them  a  whole  week. 

The  place  where  Mr.  Lincoln  settled  at  the  end  of  his 
journey,  was  near  the  present  town  of  Gentryville,  some 
distance  back  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  was,  under  the 
earliest  organization,  in  Perry  county.  Two  years  later, 
however,  Spencer  county  was  formed,  embracing  all  that 
part  of  Perry  west  of  Anderson's  creek,  and  including 
the  place  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  location. 

Here,  then,  his  emigrant  wagon  paused;  and  soon, 
with  the  help  of  his  youthful  son,  a  log  cabin  was  built, 
which  was  to  be  their  rough  but  comfortable  home  for 
many  coming  years. 

This  done,  and  a  shelter  provided  for  their  cattle,  the 
next  work  was  to  clear  an  opening  in  the  forest,  upon 
which  to  raise  a  crop  of  grain  for  their  sustenance  dur- 
ing the  next  season.  Hard  work  had  now  begun  in 
good  earnest  for  the  young  Kentuckian,  and  the  reali- 
ties of  genuine  pioneer  life  were  to  be  brought  home  to 
his  comprehension  in  a  very  practical  manner. 

Indiana,  at  this  date,  was  still  a  Territory,  having 
been  originally  united  under  the  same  government  with 
Illinois,  after  the  admission  of  Ohio  as  a  State,  "the 
first-born  of  the  great  Northwest,"  in  1802.  A  separate 
territorial  organization  was  made  for  each  in  1809.  In 
June,  1816,  pursuant  to  a  Congressional  "enabling  act," 
a  Convention  had  been  held  which  adopted  a  State  Con- 
stitution, preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
under  this  Constitution,  a  month  or  two  after  Thomas 
Lincoln's  arrival,  in  December,  1816,  Indiana  became, 
by  act  of  Congress,  a  sovereign  State.  Its  population, 
at  this  time,  was  about  sixty-five  thousand,  distributed 
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chiefly  south  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Vincennes, 
on  the  Wabash,  to  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio. 

"  The  next  thirteen  years  Abraham  Lincoln  spent 
here,  in  southern  Indiana,  near  the  Ohio,  nearly  mid- 
way between  Louisville  and  Evansville.  He  was  now 
old  enough  to  begin  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  farm 
labors  of  his  father,  and  he  manfully  performed  his 
share  of  hard  work.  He  learned  to  use  the  axe  and  to 
hold  the  plow.  He  became  inured  to  all  the  duties  of 
seed-time  and  harvest.  On  many  a  day,  during  every 
one  of  those  thirteen  years,  this  Kentucky  boy  might 
have  been  seen,  with  a  long  '  gad'  in  his  hand,  driving 
his  father's  team  in  the  field,  or  from  the  woods  with  a 
heavy  draught,  or  on  the  rough  path  to  the  mill,  the 
store,  or  the  river  landing ;  very  probably  at  times,  in 
the  language  of  the  Hoosier  bard,  descriptive  of  such 
pioneer  workers  in  general : 

"  ' sans  shoes  or  socks  on, 


With  snake-pole  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.' 

■" A  vigorous  constitution,  and  a  cheerful,  unrepining 
disposition,  made  all  his  labors  comparatively  light. 
To  such  a  one,  this  sort  of  life  has  in  it  much  of 
pleasant  excitement  to  compensate  for  its  hardships. 
He  learned  to  derive  enjoyment  from  the  severest  lot. 
The  '  dignity  of  labor,'  which  is  with  demagogues  such 
hollow  cant,  became  to  him  a  true  and  appreciable 
reality."  Thus,  by  hardy  outdoor  labor  and  exercise 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  iron  constitution  which 
proved  such  a  blessing  throughout  his  whole  life,  en- 
abling him  to  endure  fatigue  and  care  to  which  an 
ordinary  frame  would  have  succumbed. 
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About  this  time,  also,  he  took  a  start  as  a  hunter, 
which  was  never  much  improved  afterward.  One  day, 
toward  the  close  of  his  eighth  year,  while  his  father 
happened  to  be  absent,  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  ap- 
proached the  cabin,  and  Abraham,  standing  inside,  took 
aim  with  a  rifle  through  a  crevice  of  the  log-house,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  one  of  the  fowls.  This  was  his 
first  shot  at  living  game,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  has  never  since  pulled  a  trigger  on  larger ; 
but  we  can  imagine,  and  participate  in,  the  pride  with 
which  he  exhibited  his  trophy  to  his  delighted  parents. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  Abraham  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  excellent  mother.  She  was  a  truly  noble 
woman,  as  her  son's  life  attested.  From  her  came  that 
deep  and  abiding  reverence  for  holy  things — that  pro- 
found trust  in  Providence  and  faith  in  the  triumph  of 
truth — and  that  gentleness  and  amiability  of  temper 
which,  in  the  lofty  station  of  Chief  Magistrate,  he  dis- 
played so  strikingly  during  years  of  most  appalling 
responsibility.  From  her  he  derived  the  spirit  of  humor 
and  the  desire  to  see  others  happy,  which  afterward 
formed  so  prominent  a  trait  in  his  character.  Though 
uneducated  in  books,  she  was  wise  in  the  wisdom  of 
experience  and  truth,  and  was  to  her  son  a  faithful 
mentor  as  well  as  a  good  mother.  He  never  ceased  to 
mourn  her  loss,  and  ever  cherished  her  memory  with 
the  tenderest  affection  and  respect.  A  year  after  her 
death,  his  father  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnson,  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Kentucky,  a  widow,  with  three  children  by 
her  first  marriage.  She  proved  a  good  and  kind  mother 
to  Abraham,  and  has  lived  to  see  him  occupying  the 
chief  position  in  the  land,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
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countrymen.  There  were  no  children  by  this  second 
marriage. 

Here,  during  his  residence  in  Evansville,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
education  may  properly  be  said  to  have  commenced.  It 
is  true  that  the  schools  of  his  neighborhood  were  of  the 
same  class,  and  little  better  than  those  in  Kentucky, 
yet,  aided  by  what  he  had  already  acquired,  he  managed 
to  increase  his  slender  stock  of  learning.     His  teachers, 

while  here,  were  Andrew  Crawford, Sweeney,  and 

Azel  W.  Dorsey,  the  latter  of  whom  has  lived  to  see 
his  whilom  pupil  a  giant  leader  among  the  people. 

Abraham  had  achieved  the  art  of  reading  before  his 
own  mother's  death;  and,  subsequently,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  young  man  of  the  neighborhood,  had  learned 
to  write,  an  accomplishment  which  some  of  the  friendly 
neighbors  thought  unnecessary,  but  his  father  quietly 
persisted,  and  the  boy  was  set  down  as  a  prodigy  when 
he  wrote  to  an  old  friend  of  his  mother's,  a  travelling 
preacher,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  preach  a  sermon 
over  his  mother's  grave.  Three  months  after,  Parson 
Elkins  came,  and  friends  assembled,  a  year  after  her 
death,  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  universally 
beloved  and  respected.  Her  son's  share  in  securing  the 
presence  of  the  clergyman  was  not  unmentioned,  and 
Abraham  soon  found  himself  called  upon  to  write 
letters  for  his  neighbors. 

So,  when  Mr.  Crawford  came  into  the  vicinity,  and  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  people  of  the  settlement,  opened 
a  school  in  his  own  cabin,  Abraham's  father  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  send  him;  in  order  that  he  might  add 
some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  his  reading  and  writing. 
With  buckskin  clothes,  a  raccoon  skin  cap,  and  an  old 
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arithmetic  which  had  been  somewhere  found  for  him,  he 
commenced  his  studies  in  the  "  higher  branches."  His 
progress  was  rapid,  and  his  perseverance  and  faithfulness 
won  the  interest  and  esteem  of  his  teacher. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  period  in  the  biography 
of  a  great  man— be  he  student,  statesman  or  soldier — is 
when  the  desire  of  honor  first  touches  his  heart-strings, 
and  when  the  first  little  "  sip"  at  the  fountain  of  know- 
lege,  has  developed  a  thirst  which  would  drink  deeply 
and  forever.  For  it  is  at  this  critical  moment — that  of 
the  charming,  yet  dangerous  first  draught — that  we 
seem  to  behold  the  germ,  the  incipient  dawn,  as  it  were, 
of  those  after-deeds  which  are  to  shed  lustre  upon  the 
man's  life,  and  upon  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and 
acts.  Our  curiosity  is  awakened  to  learn  what  were  his 
first  loves  in  the  way  of  books,  human  characters,  and 
the  visible  objects  of  the  natural  universe.  For  know- 
ing these,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  back  upon  and  compare 
them  with  our  own  experiences,  or  with  the  similar 
characteristics  of  those  who  have  been  numbered  among 
the  world's  great  men. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  father's  care  to  give  him 
every  facility  for  the  acquirement  of  an  education  which 
was  within  his  reach,  as  well  as  of  his  own  assiduity 
and  thirst  for  knowledge,  little  Abraham's  opportunities 
must  have  been  extremely  limited,  for  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  in  after  life,  that  he  thought  the  aggregate 
of  all  his  schooling  did  not  amount  to  one  year.  He 
was  never  in  a  college  or  academy  as  a  student,  and 
never  inside  a  college  or  academy  till  since  he  had  a  law- 
license  ;  and  what  he  had  in  the  way  of  education,  was 
picked  up  in  his  own  way.     After  he  was  twenty-three, 
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and  had  separated  from  his  father,  he  studied  English 
grammar,  imperfectly,  of  course,  but  so  as  to  speak  and 
write  as  well  as  he  did.  He  studied,  and  nearly 
mastered,  the  six  books  of  Euclid  after  he  arrived  at 
manhood. 

In  this  connection  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the 
following  interesting  narrative  concerning  Mr.  Lincoln's 
education  and  early  experiences,  as  elicited  from  him  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  during  a  lengthy  personal  inter- 
view. It  is  especially  valuable  as  throwing  more  light 
upon  the  President's  peculiar  mental  constitution  than 
we  have  found  elsewhere : — 

"  'I  want  very  much  to  know,  Mr.  Lincoln,  how  you  got  this 
unusual  power  of  "putting  things."  It  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  education.  No  man  has  it  by  nature  alone.  What 
has  your  education  been  ?' 

" '  Well,  as  to  education,  the  newspapers  are  correct — I  never 
went  to  school  more  than  twelve  months  in  my  life.  But,  as 
you  say,  this  must  be  a  product  of  culture  in  some  form.  I 
have  been  putting  the  question  you  ask  me,  to  myself  while 
you  have  been  talking.  I  can  say  this,  that  among  my  earliest 
recollections,  I  remember  how,  when  a  mere  child,  I  used  to 
get  irritated  when  anybody  talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not 
understand.  I  don't  think  I  ever  got  angry  at  any  thing  else  in 
my  life.  But  that  always  disturbed  my  temper,  and  has  ever 
since.  I  can  remember  going  to  my  little  bed-room,  after 
hearing  the  neighbors  talk,  of  an  evening,  with  my  father,  and 
spending  no  small  part  of  the  night  walking  up  and  down,  and 
trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of 
their,  to  me,  dark  sayings.  I  could  not  sleep,  though  I  often 
tried  to,  when  I  got  on  such  a  hunt  after  an  idea,  until  I  had 
caught  it ;  and  when  I  thought  I  had  got  it,  I  was  not  satisfied 
until  I  had  repeated  it  over  and  over,  until  I  had  put  it  in 
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language  plain  enough,  as  I  thought,  for  any  boy  I  knew 
to  comprehend.  This  was  a  kind  of  passion  with  me,  and  it 
has  since  stuck  by  me,  for  I  am  never  easy  now,  when  I  am 
handling  a  thought,  till  I  have  bounded  it  north  and  bounded 
it  south,  and  bounded  it  east  and  bounded  it  west.  Perhaps 
that  accounts  for  the  characteristic  you  observe  in  my  speeches, 
though  I  never  put  the  things  together  before.7 

"  *  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  thank  you  for  this.  It  is  the  most  splendid 
educational  fact  I  ever  happened  upon.  This  is  genius,  with  all 
its  impulsive,  inspiring,  dominating  power  over  the  mind  of  its 
possessor,  developed  by  education  into  talent,  with  its  unifor- 
mity, its  permanence,  and  its  disciplined  strength,  always  ready, 
always  available,  never  capricious — the  highest  possession  of 
the  human  intellect.  But  let  me  ask,  did  you  not  have  a  law 
education  ?     How  did  you  prepare  for  your  profession  V 

" '  Oh,  yes.  I  "  read  law,"  as  the  phrase  is ;  that  is,  I  became 
a  lawyer's  clerk  in  Springfield,  and  copied  tedious  documents, 
and  picked  up  what  I  could  of  law  in  the  intervals  of  other 
work.  But  your  question  reminds  me  of  a  bit  of  education  I 
had,  which  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  mention.  In  the  course 
of  my  law-reading,  I  constantly  came  upon  the  word  demon- 
strate. I  thought,  at  first,  that  I  understood  its  meaning,  but 
soon  became  satisfied  that  I  did  not.  I  said  to  myself,  "  what 
do  I  do  when  I  demonstrate,  more  than  when  I  reason  or  prove  f 
How  does  demonstration  differ  from  any  other  proof?  I  con- 
sulted Webster's  Dictionary.  That  told  of  "certain  proof," 
"proof  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt;"  but  I  could  form  no 
idea  what  sort  of  proof  that  was.  I  thought  a  great  many 
things  were  proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  without 
recourse  to  any  such  extraordinary  process  of  reasoning  as  I 
understood  "  demonstration"  to  be.  I  consulted  all  the  diction- 
aries and  books  of  reference  I  could  find,  but  with  no  better 
results.  You  might  as  well  have  defined  blue  to  a  blind  man. 
At  last  I  said,  "Lincoln,  you  can  never  make  a  lawyer  if  you 
do  not  understand  what  demonstrate  means,"  and  I  left  my 
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situation  in  Springfield,  went  home  to  my  father's  house,  and 
stayed  there  till  I  could  give  any  propositions  in  the  six  books 
of  Euclid  at  sight.  I  then  found  out  what  "demonstrate" 
means,  and  went  back  to  my  law  studies.' 

"  I  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  in  my  admiration  of  such 
a  development  of  character  and  genius  combined,  '  Mr.  Lincoln, 
your  success  is  no  longer  a  marvel.  It  is  the  legitimate  result 
of  adequate  causes.  You  deserve  it  all,  and  a  great  deal  more. 
If  you  will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  use  this  fact  publicly. 
It  will  be  most  valuable  in  inciting  our  young  men  to  that 
patient  classical  and  mathematical  culture  which  most  minds 
absolutely  require.  No  man  can  talk  well  unless  he  is  able, 
first  of  all,  to  define  to  himself  what  he  is  talking  about. 
Euclid,  well  studied,  would  free  the  world  of  half  its  calamities, 
by  banishing  half  the  nonsense  which  now  deludes  and  curses 
it.  I  have  often  thought  that  Euclid  would  be  one  of  the  best 
books  to  put  on  the  catalogue  of  the  Tract  Society,  if  they 
could  only  get  people  to  read  it.  It  would  be  a  means  of 
grace.' 

" '  I  think  so,'  said  he,  laughing ;  '  I  vote  for  Euclid.'  " 

Books  of  course,  were  his  great  delight,  and  the  pro- 
curing of  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  employ  his 
mind,  one  of  his  principal  anxieties.  In  this  his  father 
did  much  to  aid  him,  and  whenever  he  heard  of  any 
particular  volume  which  he  thought  desirable,  or  for 
which  Abraham  asked,  he  always  endeavored  to  obtain 
it  for  the  use  of  his  son.  His  teacher,  Mr.  Crawford, 
also  frequently  loaned  him  books  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  procured. 

In  this  way  he  became  aquainted  with  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  iEsop's  Fables,*   a  Life   of   Henry 

*  May  we  not  presume  this  selection  to  be  an  indication  of  that  love 
for  anecdote  which  has  made  our  Chief  Magistrate  so  distinguished  as  a 
relater  of  pithy  stories. 
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Clay,*  and  Weems'  Life  of  Washington.  The  "  hatchet" 
story  of  Washington,  which  has  probably  done  more  to 
make  boys  truthful,  than  a  hundred  solemn  exhorta- 
tions, made  a  strong  impression  upon  Abraham,  and 
was  undoubtedly,  one  of  those  unseen,  gentle  influences 
which  helped  to  form  his  character  for  integrity  and 
honesty.  Its  effect  may  be  traced  in  the  following 
story,  which  bids  fair  to  become  as  never-failing  an 
accompaniment  to  a  Life  of  Lincoln,  as  the  hatchet 
story  is  to  that  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Crawford  had  lent  him  a  copy  of  Kamsey's  Life 
of  Washington,  the  only  copy  known  to  be  in  existence 
in  the  neighborhood.  Before  he  had  finished  reading 
the  book,  it  was  left  one  night,  by  a  not  unnatural  over- 
sight, in  a  window,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  found 
to  be  soaked  through  with  water.  The  wind  had 
changed,  the  rain  had  beaten  in  through  a  crack  in  the 
logs,  and  the  book  was  ruined.  How  could  he  face  the 
owner  under  such  circumstances  ?  He  had  no  money  to 
offer  as  a  return,  but  he  took  the  book,  went  directly  to 
Mr.  Crawford,  showed  him  the  irreparable  injury,  and 
frankly  and  honestly  offered  to  work  for  him  until  he 
should  be  satisfied. 

"  Well,  Abe,"  said  Crawford,  "  as  it's  you  I  won't  be 
hard  on  you ;  come  over  and  pull  fodder  for  me  for  two 
days,  and  we  will  call  our  accounts  even !" 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  engagement  literally 
fulfilled. 

The  book  was  of  course  worth  the  labor,  and  there  is 

*  This  fact  may  be  significant  when  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Lincoln  always 
remained  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  that  he  was  afterward  a  "  Clay 
Whig." 
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therefore  nothing  to  be  admired  in  the  way  of  gen- 
erosity. But  the  honorable  part  of  the  incident  lies  in 
the  quick  acknowledgment  of  the  injury  Abraham  had 
caused  to  the  book,  and  the  eagerness  he  displayed  to 
furnish  its  owner  an  equivalent  for  its  value.  It  was 
simply  characteristic  of  the  honorable  conscientiousness, 
integrity  and  industry  which  so  distinguished  him  in 
after-life. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Abraham,  then  a  full-grown, 
active  and  intelligent  young  man,  was  permitted  to  see 
more  of  the  world,  and  made  a  trip  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  to  New  Orleans,  as  one  of  the  hands 
on  a  flatboat.  The  excursion,  while  it  gratified  the  love 
of  adventure  natural  to  his  years,  undoubtedly  added  to 
his  stock  of  useful  information,  and  served  in  no  slight 
degree  to  develop  that  spirit  of  intelligent  observation 
and  self-reliance  which  contributed  so  much  to  his  sub- 
sequent success  in  life. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  thirteen  important 
years  spent  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  Indianian,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following 
graphic  personal  recollections  of  a  distinguished  lawyer* 
who  emigrated  to  that  State  about  the  same  time,  inas- 
much as  they  will  naturally  aid  in  conveying  a  correct 
impression  of  those  times,  as  well  as  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  Lincoln's  youth  was  surrounded. 

"Indiana  was  born  in  the  year  1816,  with  some  sixty-five 
thousand  inhabitants — only  about  forty  years  ago.  A  few 
counties  only  were  then  organized.     The  whole  middle,  north, 

*  Early  Indian  Trials  and  Sketches.  Reminiscences,  by  Hon.  0.  H. 
Smith,  page  285. 
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and  northwest  portions  of  the  State  were  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  Well  do  I  remember 
when  there  were  but  two  families  settled  west  of  the  White- 
water Valley — one  at  Flat  Kock  above  where  Kushville  now 
stands,  and  the  other  on  Brandywine,  near  where  Greenfield 
was  afterwards  located.  When  I  first  visited  the  ground  on 
which  Indianapolis  now  stands,  the  whole  country,  east  to 
Whitewater  and  west  to  the  Wabash,  was  a  dense  unbroken 
forest.  There  were  no  public  roads,  no  bridges  over  any  of 
the  streams.  The  traveler  had  literally  to  swim  his  way.  No 
cultivated  farms,  no  houses  to  shelter  or  feed  the  weary  traveler 
or  his  jaded  horse.  The  courts,  years  afterward,  were  held  in 
log  huts,  and  the  juries  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees. 
I  was  Circuit  Prosecuting  Attorney  .at  the  time  of  the  trials  at 
the  falls  of  Fall  creek,  where  Pendleton  now  stands.  Four  of 
the-  prisoners  were  convicted  of  murder,  and  three  of  them 
hung,  for  killing  Indians.  The  court  was  held  in  a  double  log- 
cabin,  the  grand-jury  sat  upon  a  log  in  the  woods,  and  the  fore- 
man signed  the  bills  of  indictment  which  I  had  prepared  upon 
his  knee ;  there  was  not  a  petit-juror  that  had  shoes  on — all 
wore  moccasins,  and  were  belted  around  the  waist,  and  carried 
side  knives  used  by  the  hunter.  The  products  of  the  country 
consisted  of  peltries,  the  wild  game  killed  in  the  forest  by  the 
Indian  hunters,  the  fish  caught  in  the  interior  lakes,  rivers,  and 
creeks,  the  pawpaw,  wild  plum,  haws,  small  berries  gathered 
by  the  squaws  in  the  woods.  The  travel  was  confined  to  the 
single  horse  and  his  rider,  the  commerce  to  the  pack-saddle, 
and  the  navigation  to  the  Indian  canoe.  Many  a  time  and  oft 
have  I  crossed  our  swollen  streams,  by  day  and  by  night,  some- 
times swimming  my  horse  and  at  others  paddling  the  rude  bark 
canoe  of  the  Indian.  Such  is  a  mere  sketch  of  our  State  when 
I  traversed  its  wilds,  and  I  am  not  one  of  its  first  settlers." 

Amid  such  scenes,  and  in  this  rough  but  natural  state 

of  society,  young  Lincoln  reached  the  verge  of  man- 
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hood,  with  a  strong  and  muscular  frame,  a  rugged  con- 
stitution, a  frank  and  courteous  heart  and  demeanor, 
and  a  character  conspicuous  for  honesty  and  energy. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  believe  the  statements  of  those  who 
knew  him  at  this  early  period,  this  stalwart  stripling, 
who,  even  then,  stood  nearly  six  feet  and  four  inches 
high,  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  than  for  his  physical  proportions.  Al- 
ready, albeit  unknown  to  himself  and  unsuspected  by 
others,  the  training  of  that  rough  experience  through 
which  he  was  passing,  was  insensibly,  but  no  less  surely, 
moulding  both  body  and  mind  into  perfect  fitness  for  the 
high  and  noble  destiny  which  awaited  him  in  the  future. 
God  had  set  him  apart  for  a  special  work  upon  this 
earth — a  work  full  of  importance,  not  to  himself  alone, 
but  to  his  country,  to  humanity  itself — and,  looking  at 
his  now  perfectly  completed  life,  we  can  see  how,  step 
by  step,  every  phase  of  his  varied  experience  was  made 
subservient  to  his  proper  preparation  for  that  work. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

LINCOLN  IN  ILLINOIS,  AS  A  RAIL-SPLITTER,  A  CLERK,  AND 
A  VOLUNTEER. 

Removal  of  the  Family  to  Illinois. — Abraham  figures  as  a  Rail-Splitter. — 
As  a  Hunter. — Another  Removal  of  his  Father. — Abraham  commences 
Life  on  his  own  Account. — Makes  a  Trip  to  New  Orleans. — Becomes  a 
Clerk  in  a  Country  Store. — Is  elected  Captain  of  a  Volunteer  Company 
and  serves  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. — Anecdote  concerning  his  tem- 
perate Habits. — His  own  humorous  Account  of  his  Services  in  this 
War. — His  Character  as  a  Soldier. 

Public  attention  in  the  western  and  southern  country 
now  began  to  be  attracted,  more  decidedly  than  before, 
to  the  vast  resources  and  fertile  "  bottom  lands"  of 
Illinois.  This  State,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1809, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  nine  years  later,  in  1818, 
had,  even  as  late  as  1820,  only  a  population  of  fifty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eleven ;  and  this  was  almost 
exclusively  located  south  of  the  National  Road,  which 
crosses  the  Kaskaskia  river  at  Yandalia,  extending 
nearly  due  west  to  Alton.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
labors  of  opening  the  forests  on  the  rich  western  soil, 
and  the  long  period  that  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  perfect  subjugation  of  the  land  into  cultivated  farms, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  avoidance,  even  to 
comparatively  a  late  period,  of  the  open  prairie,  which 
is  now  thought  to  offer  such  pre-eminent  facilities  for 
cultivation,  with  almost  immediate  repayment  for  the 
toil  bestowed.     The  settlers  who  had  gone  into  Illinois, 
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evidently  placed  a  low  estimate  upon  the  prairie  lands, 
and  always  settled  on  the  banks  of  some  stream,  on 
which  there  was  plenty  of  timber,  seeking  the  forest  by 
preference  for  their  homes.  The  open  character  of  the 
country  undoubtedly  repelled  emigration,  and  caused  it 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  chief  streams,  for  a  long  time, 
until  at  last  it  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  earliest  waves  of  this  emigration,  as  in  the  case 
of  Indiana,  came  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  so  that 
the  character  of  its  society  and  legislation  was  strongly 
colored  by  the  southern  element.  While  there  was  still 
discernible  a  lurking  attachment  to  the  peculiar  institu- 
tions of  the  States  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio  river, 
the  general  tenor  of  public  sentiment  and  action  was  as 
positive  and  distinct  as  were  the  opinions  of  the  north- 
ern settlers  of  these  new  commonwealths.  Yet  the 
views  of  slavery  at  that  time  prevalent  in  southern 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  were  not  much  diverse  from  those 
which  were  entertained  in  the  communities  from  which 
these  settlers  had  come.  Slavery  was  regarded  as  an 
evil  to  be  rid  of;  and  to  make  sure  of  this,  those  who 
were  not  already  too  much  entangled  with  it,  left  in 
large  numbers  for  a  region  which,  by  request  of  Virginia 
herself,  the  donor,  was  "  forever"  protected  from  the 
inroads  of  this  moral  and  social  mischief. 

From  1820  to  1830,  however,  there  was  a  marked 
extension  of  settlements  northward,  toward  the  centre 
of  the  State,  and  along  the  Mississippi  to  Galena,  where 
the  mines  were  beginning  to  be  worked.  The  rivers 
along  which  the  principal  settlements  had  been  made, 
aside  from  the  great  boundary  rivers,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash,  were  the  Kaskaskia,  the 
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Embarras,  and  the  Sangamon,  together  with  their 
branches.  A  few  settlements,  also,  had  been  in  the 
Rock  river  country,  and  in  the  range  of  Peoria, — and 
the  population  thus  distributed  had  now  (1830)  reached 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven- thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

The  brothers  of  Thomas  Lincoln  had  previously  re- 
moved to  a  more  northern  direction  in  Indiana  than 
that  which  he  had  occupied,  both  settling  in  the  Blue 
river  country — Mordecai  in  Hancock  county,  where 
he  soon  after  died,  and  Josiah  in  Harrison  county. 
Whether  their  example  had  its  influence  upon  Thomas, 
or  whether  the  nomadic  spirit  which  was  a  part  of  his 
character  reasserted  its  sway  over  him,  we  do  not  know; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  immediate  or 
remote,  he  left  Indiana  in  the  spring  of  1830,  to  seek 
another  place  of  abode  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  own  family,  he  was  accompanied  by  those 
of  the  two  daughters  and  sons-in-law  of  his  second  wife. 
The  journey,  which  occupied  fifteen  days,  was  accom- 
plished by  ox-teams.  Abraham  at  this  time  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Lincoln  "had  seen  the  growth  of  Kentucky  from 
almost  the  very  start  to  a  population  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  thousand,  and  he  had  lived  in  Indiana  from 
the  time  its  inhabitants  numbered  only  sixty-five  thou- 
sand until  they  had  reached  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  As  he  first  set  his  foot  within  the  limits 
of  Illinois,  its  vast  territory  had  comparatively  but  just 
begun  to  be  occupied — scarcely  at  all,  as  we  have  seen, 
except  in  the  extreme  southern  portion,  and  here  almost 
exclusively  along  the  principal  streams.     In  a  country 
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so  poorly  supplied  with  wood  and  water  as  Illinois,  such 
sites  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  be  taken  up,  and, 
with  a  prairie  addition,  suited  the  tastes  even  of  those 
to  whom  the  level  open  country  was  forbidding  in  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  pushed  forward  to  the  central  part  of 
the  State  where  such  locations  were  still  abundant.  A 
more  beautiful  country  than  that  of  the  Sangamon  val- 
ley could  not  easily  have  been  anywhere  discovered  by 
an  explorer.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  report  of  such 
lands,  if  he  heard  it  in  his  southern  Indiana  home, 
should  have  attracted  even  so  far  one  who  was  bred  to 
pioneer  life  and  inherited  a  migratory  disposition.  He 
first  settled  on  the  Sangamon  '  bottom,  in  Macon 
county. 

"  Passing  over  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  as  you 
approach  Decatur,  the  county-seat  of  Macon,  from  the 
south,  a  slightly-broken  country  is  reached  two  or  three 
miles  from  that  place,  and  presently  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Sangamon,  over  which  you  pass,  a  mile  from  the 
town.  This  stream  flows  westwardly,  uniting  with  the 
South  Fork,  near  Jamestown,  ten  miles  from  Springfield. 
Following  down  this  North  Fork  for  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles  from  Decatur,  you  come  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  first  residence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (with 
his  father's  family)  in  Illinois." 

During  the  first  season  of  their  abode  in  the  new  State 
Abraham  continued  to  help  his  father  in  the  farm  work ; 
and  one  of  the  first  duties  which  presented  itself  was 
the  necessity  of  fencing  a  field  on  the  rich  bottom-lands 
which  had  been  selected  for  cultivation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, with  the  help  of  one  laborer,  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
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this  time  split  three  thousand  rails — a  task  indicative 
of  his  energy  and  perseverance  no  less  than  of  his  great 
physical  strength  and  endurance.  The  hand  who  as- 
sisted him  in  the  exploit,  named  John  Hanks,  a  distant 
relative  of  his  mother,  is  yet  living,  and  bears  unquali- 
fied testimony  to  the  earnest  strength  with  which  the 
maul  and  the  wedge  were  wielded  by  the  future  Presi- 
dent. These  rails  afterward  became  the  theme  of  joke, 
song  and  story.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  accidentally  present  at  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Decatur — 
near  his  old  Sangamon  home — and  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his 
seat  when  Mr.  Oglesby,  of  Decatur,  announced  to  the 
delegates  that  an  old  Democrat  of  Macon  county,  who 
had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  that  party,  desired  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  convention,  and  the  offer 
being  accepted,  forthwith  two  old-time  fence-rails,  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  streamers,  were  borne  through  the 
crowd  into  the  Convention,  bearing  the  inscription  : 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

THE  EAIL  CANDIDATE 
FOR   PRESIDENT    IN   I860. 


Two  Rails  from  a  lot  of  three  thousand  made  in  1830 
by  John  Hanks  and  Abe.  Lincoln — whose  Father  was 
the  first  pioneer  of  Macon  County. 


The  effect  was  electrical.  One  spontaneous  burst  of 
applause  went  up  from  all  parts  of  the  "wigwam," 
which  grew  more  and  more  deafening  as  it  was  pro- 
longed, and  which  did  not  wholly  subside  for  ten  or 
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fifteen  minutes  after.  The  cheers  upon  cheers  which 
rent  the  air  could  have  been  heard  all  over  the  adjacent 
country.  Of  course  "Old  Abe"  was  called  out,  and 
made  an  explanation  of  the  matter.  He  stated  that, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  then  just  emigrating  to  the  State, 
he  stopped  with  his  mother's  family,  for  one  season,  in 
what  is  now  Macon  county ;  that  he  built  a  cabin,  split 
rails,  and  cultivated  a  small  farm  down  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river,  some  six  or  eight  miles  from  Decatur.  These 
rails,  he  was  informed,  were  taken  from  that  fence;  but, 
whether  they  were  or  not,  he  had  mauled  many  and 
much  better  ones  since  he  had  grown  to  manhood.  His 
remarks  were  received  with  applause,  and  "  the  rails" 
were  thenceforth  in  demand  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
in  which  industry  is  honored,  where  they  were  borne  in 
processions  of  the  people,  and  hailed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  as  a  symbol  of  triumph,  and  as  a  glorious 
vindication  of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
free  labor. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  settlers  on  the  Sangamon. 
Having  built  their  cabin  and  fenced  their  farm,  they 
broke  the  ground,  and  raised  a  crop  of  sod-corn  on  it 
the  first  year,  the  sons-in-law,  meantime,  having  settled 
at  other  places  in  the  country.  A  hard  siege  of  fever 
and  ague  afflicted  the  new  settlers  before  the  close  of 
the  first  autumn,  which  so  greatly  discouraged  them 
that  they  determined  to  seek  a  more  congenial  location. 
They  remained,  however,  through  the  succeeding  winter, 
which  was  the  season  of  the  "  deep  snow"  of  Illinois. 
For  three  weeks,  or  more,  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep 
upon  a  level,  and  the  weather  intensely  cold.  There 
was  £reat  consequent  suffering  entailed  upon  beasts  as 
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well  as  men — all  being  totally  unprepared  for  such 
extraordinary  severity  of  climate.  Our  pioneers  were 
fortunate  in  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  corn,  but  they 
had  laid  up  an  insufficient  quantity  of  meat,  and  the 
deep  snow  seriously  interfered  with  their  dependence 
upon  their  rifles.  Abraham,  however,  willingly  braved 
any  and  every  hardship  to  relieve  their  household 
wants,  and  by  his  untiring  exertions,  managed  to  fur- 
nish enough  game  to  keep  the  family  in  food,  though  he 
was  not  a  first-rate  hunter,  his  love  for  books  having 
early  overcome  the  fondness  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  had  at  first  adopted  the  rifle. 

"We  seldom  went  hunting  together,"  writes  one 
of  his  early  associates  on  this  subject.  "Abe  was  not 
a  noted  hunter,  as  the  time  spent  by  other  boys  in  such 
amusements,  was  improved  by  him  in  the  perusal  of 
some  good  book." 

Discouraged  by  the  sickness  and  the  severe  winter 
which  had  befallen  them  during  the  first  year,  the 
family  remained  here  no  longer  than  the  spring  of 
1831 — moving  into  Coles  county,  some  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  to  the  eastward,  on  the  upper '  waters  of  the 
Kaskaskia  and  Embarras.  There  the  father  rested,  at 
length,  from  his  wanderings,  and  there  he  died,  at 
a  ripe  old  age,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1851,  in  his 
seventy-third  year.  Abraham,  however,  did  not  accom- 
pany his  father  and  family  in  this,  their  last  removal ; 
but,  being  now  of  age,  assumed  for  the  first  time,  his 
independence,  and  commenced  life  on  his  own  account. 
During  the  preceding  winter,  young  Lincoln,  together 
with  his  step-mother's  son,  John  D.  Johnston,  and  his 
former   fellow-laborer,    John    Hanks    (yet   residing   in 
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Macon  county),  had  engaged  themselves  to  one  Dennis 
OfFult,  to  aid  him  in  a  flat-boat  trip  from  Beardstown, 
Illinois,  to  New  Orleans, — agreeing  to  meet  with  him  at 
Springfield  as  soon  as  the  snow  should  disappear.  But 
when  the  snow  melted  (in  the  early  part  of  March, 
1831),  the  country  was  so  flooded  as  to  make  travelling 
by  land  impracticable,  so  they  purchased  a  large  canoe, 
in  which  they  came  down  the  Sangamon  river.  On 
reaching  the  place  of  rendezvous,  they  found  that  Offult 
had  been  disappointed  by  a  person,  on  whom  he  had 
relied  to  furnish  him  a  boat  on  the  Illinois  river.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  three  adventurers  hired  themselves  to 
their  employer,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  per  month 
each;  and  then  all  hands  set  to  work,  getting  out 
timber  and  building  a  boat,  at  old  Sangamon  town,  on 
the  Sangamon  river,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Spring- 
field. In  this  boat  they  made  a  successful  voyage  to 
New  Orleans  and  back,  substantially  on  the  terms  of 
the  original  contract. 

It  has  been  said,  by  his  friends,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  fre- 
quently referred  with  much  pleasant  humor,  to  this 
early  experience,  relating  some  of  its  incidents  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  afford  abundant  amusement  to  his 
auditors.  In  truth,  he  was  a  youth  who  could  adapt 
himself  to  this  or  any  other  honest  work,  which  his 
circumstances  required  of  him,  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity — a  certain  practical  humor— rarely  equaled. 
To  him  the  hardest  labor  was  mere  pastime;  and  his 
manly  presence,  to  other  laborers,  was  a  constant  inspi- 
ration and  a  charm  which  lightened  their  burdens. 

It  was  midsummer  when  the  young  flat-boatman 
returned  from  this  trip,  his  second   and  last  in  that 
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capacity.  Offult,  the  manager  of  the  expedition,  under- 
took to  establish  himself  in  business  at  New  Salem, 
twenty  miles  below  Springfield,  in  Menard  county — 
where  he  opened  a  store,  and,  also,  a  flouring  mill. 
Having  taken  a  liking  to  young  Lincoln  during  their 
flat-.boat  enterprise,  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure 
his  services  in  the  new  business,  in  which  he  was  about 
to  embark.  Having  no  other  immediate  employment  in 
view,  and  being  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions for  a  living,  Abraham  accepted  the  offer,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  clerk — attending  to  both 
branches  of  his  employer's  business — which  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  were  faithfully  and  cheerfully  performed. 
While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  made  many  acquaints 
ances  and  friends,  and  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  had  business  dealings — and  it  was 
during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  came  to  be  fami- 
liarly known  as  "  Honest  Abe." 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  is  the 
ofVquoted  remark  of  the  poet,  and  truly  this  appellation, 
which  has  so  closely  adhered  to  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
that  day  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  is  a  richer  tribute 
of  praise,  a  more  enduring  coronet  of  glory  to  his  many 
virtues,  than  is  often  vouchsafed  to  those  of  more  kingly 
lineage,  or  more  exalted  station. 

Offult's  business,  however,  did  not  prove  very  success- 
ful, and  Lincoln's  clerkship,  in  a  little  less  than  a  year, 
was  abruptly  terminated  (in  1832)  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  "  Black  Hawk  war." 

During  the  previous  spring  (1831)  the  noted  Black 
Hawk,  of  the  Sac  tribe  of  Indians,  repudiating  the 
treaty  of  1804,  by  which  they  had  been  removed  beyond 
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the  Mississippi,  made  an  attempt  to  repossess  his  old 
hunting-grounds,  and  to  establish  himself  where  the 
principal  village  of  his  nation  before  had  been,  in  the 
Rock-river  country.  The  Indians  began  to  commit 
depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  white  settlers, 
destroying  their  crops,  pulling  down  their  fences,  driving 
off  and  slaughtering  their  cattle,  and  ordering  the 
settlers  themselves  to  leave,  on  penalty  of  massacre  if 
they  remained. 

In  response  to  the  representations  of  Governor 
Reynolds,  to  whom  the  settlers  applied  for  protection, 
General  Gaines,  commanding  the  United  States  forces 
in  that  quarter,  took  prompt  and  decisive  measures 
to  expel  the  invaders  from  the  State.  With  a  few 
companies  of  regular  soldiers,  he  at  once  took  up  his 
position  at  Rock  Island,  and  at  his  call,  several  hundred 
volunteers  assembled  from  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  State,  upon  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
Reynolds,  joined  him  a  month  later.  This  little  army, 
distributed  into  two  regiments,  an  additional  battalion, 
and  a  spy  battalion,  was  the  most  formidable  military 
force  yet  seen  in  the  new  State.  The  expected  battle  did 
not  take  place,  the  Indians  having  suddenly  and  stealth- 
ily retired  again,  across  the  river.  And  shortly  after, 
apparently  intimidated  by  the  threats  and  firm  attitude 
of  General  Gaines,  the  wily  Black  Hawk  sued  for  peace, 
and  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  he  agreed  that 
he  and  his  tribe  should  ever  after  remain  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  unless  by  permission  of  the  general 
Government,  or  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  express  violation,  however,  of  this  second  deliberate 
engagement,  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers  began,  early 
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in  the  spring  of  1832,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  another  invasion.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  savage  tribes,  by  the 
white  race,  it  is  certain  that  the  bad  faith  shown  in  this 
case,  and  the  repeated  violation  of  deliberate  and  volun- 
tary agreements,  was  wholly  without  justification  or 
excuse.  No  provocation  or  plausible  pretext  had 
arisen  after  the  treaty  of  the  previous  June ;  yet  Black 
Hawk  was  under  the  misguided  influence  and  false 
representations  of  the  "  Prophet,"  who  persuaded  him 
to  believe  that  even  the  British  (to  whom  Black  Hawk 
had  always  been  a  fast  friend),  as  well  as  the  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Winnebagoes,  and  Pottawatomies,  would 
aid  them  in  regaining  their  village  and  the  adjoining 
lands.  Under  this  delusion,  to  which  the  wiser  Keokuk 
refused  to  become  a  dupe,  though  earnestly  invited 
to  join  them,  Black  Hawk  proceeded  to  gather  as  strong 
a  force  as  possible.  First  establishing  his  headquarters 
at  the  old  site  of  Fort  Madison,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
he  proceeded,  with  his  women  and  children,  property 
and  camp  equipage,  and  a  strong  force  of  armed  war- 
riors, to  the  mouth  of  Rock  river ;  where,  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  1832,  the  whole  party  crossed  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
ascending  the  Rock  river  to  the  Winnebago  territory. 
An  order  from  General  Atkinson,  of  Rock  Island,  which 
overtook  him  on  his  route,  ordering  him  to  return 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  was  defiantly  disregarded. 

The  danger  now  seemed  imminent;  volunteer  com- 
panies were  immediately  formed  in  those  States  most 
exposed  to  the  foe,  and  among  others,  a  company 
was   raised   in   Menard   county,,  in  the   formation   of 
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which,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  conspicuously  active. 
From  New  Salem,  Clary's  Grove,  and  the  vicinity, 
an  efficient  force  was  gathered,  and  when  organized, 
their  choice  fell  on  Lincoln  for  captain.  This,  the  first 
promotion  which  he  had  ever  received  by  the  suffrages 
of  his  fellows,  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
nattering  to  his  unaspiring  and  modest  nature,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
He  was  wont  to  say  that  no  success  in  life  ever  gave 
him  such  unalloyed  satisfaction  as  this. 

An  anecdote  is  current  of  our  subject,  pertaining  to 
this  era  of  his  life,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  repetition. 

"  Soon  after  the  election  of  the  company  officers,  a  friend  of 
Captain  Lincoln's  had  vaunted  the  newly-elected  commander 
as  the  strongest  man  in  Illinois,  when  a  stranger,  who  was 
listening,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
at  the  same  time  mentioning  another  individual  whom  he 
considered  as  the  stouter  man.  The  friend  of  the  newly-elected 
captain  at  length  proposed  a  small  wager,  which  was  accepted, 
that  his  champion  could  lift  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  holding  forty 
gallons,  and  drink  out  of  the  bung-hole. 

"  The  interested  parties  proceeded  to  Captain  Abe,  who  was 
nothing  averse  to  making  the  experiment  for  the  gratification 
of  his  friend.  A  barrel  of  whiskey  containing  the  necessary 
amount  of  gallons  was  accordingly  procured,  when  the  test  was 
performed  with  readiness  and  apparent  ease.  As  another  man 
might  have  raised  a  six-gallon  demijohn,  the  barrel  was  lifted, 
and  the  requisite  mouthful  extracted  from  the  bung-hole,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  incredulous  stranger. 

"  'The  bet  is  mine,'  cried  the  athlete's  admirer,  as  the  former 
replaced  the  barrel  on  the  floor ;  *  but  that  is  the  first  dram  of 
whiskey  I  ever  saw  you  swallow,  Abe.' 
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"  The  captain  immediately  spirted  the  cheek  full  of  whiskey 
upon  the  floor,  with  the  exclamation : 

"  *-  And  I  haven't  swallowed  that,  you  see.' 

"  His  friend  burst  out  laughing  at  this  demonstration  of  the 
incorrigible  teetotaler.  And  this  same  friend,  long  afterward, 
writes : 

"'That  was  the  only  drink  of  intoxicating  liquor  I  ever 
knew  him  to  take,  and  that  he  spirted  out  on  the  floor  * 

"Whether  true  or  not,  this  little  anecdote,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  whiskey,  is  in  keeping  with  the  temperate  habits 
which  have  since  distinguished  him." 

His  company  rendezvoused  at  Beardstown.  Here 
eighteen  hundred  men  were  speedily  assembled  and 
organized  into  four  regiments,  with  an  additional  spy 
battalion.  General  Samuel  Whiteside  was  in  command. 
General  James  D.  Henry  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
spy  battalion.  Leaving  Beardstown  on  the  27th  of 
April,  they  marched  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  and 
after  marching  fifty  miles  along  its  course,  reached  the 
Prophet's  village,  which  they  left  in  flames,  and  then 
pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  forty  miles 
beyond,  where  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  be.  On  the 
way,  they  received  additional  reinforcements,  and  on 
the  12th  of  May  their  advance  met  the  foe.  The 
skirmish  which  ensued,  rapidly  developed  into  an  en- 
gagement which  occupied  some  five  hundred  men  on 
each  side,  and  which  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of 
the  whites,  known  to  this  day,  as  "  Stillman's  defeat." 
A  projected  renewal  of  the  conflict  on  the  following 
morning,  was  frustrated  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  wily  savages. 

A  council  of  war  resulted  in  a  decision  to  renew  the 
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conflict  early  next  morning.  The  great  battle  which 
Captain  Lincoln  and  his  fellow-volunteers  had  come 
so  far  to  participate  in,  seemed  now  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  reality.  And  notwithstanding  their  prema- 
ture advance,  from  Prophetstown  had  left  them  without 
the  necessary  supplies,  and  subjected  them  to  many 
privations,  they  made  up  for  the  absence  of  their  regular 
provisions  as  best  they  might,  and  were  ready,  with  the 
dawn,  for  the  day's  undertaking.  But  their  enemy  did 
not  await  their  coming.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of  yester- 
day's skirmish  and  flight,  they  found  not  a  straggler  of 
all  the  savage  forces.  They  had  gone  further  up  the 
river,  and  partly  dispersed,  to  commit  depredations  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

General  Whiteside  having  made  this  energetic  attempt 
to  fall  in  with  the  enemy  and  give  him  battle,  and 
having  buried  his  dead,  returned  to  camp,  where  he  was 
shortly  joined  by  General  Atkinson,  with  troops  and 
supplies,  increasing  the  number  of  the  army  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  a  few  weeks  more  would 
have  enabled  this  force  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination. 

This  desirable  consummation  of  their  labors,  however, 
was  frustrated  by  the  impatience  of  the  volunteer  force, 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  hardships  of  the  campaign,  in  their 
opinion,  far  exceeded  the  glory  which  they  had  hoped 
to  win,  and  their  disappointment  made  them  clamorous 
for  their  discharge.  They  were,  therefore,  marched  to 
Ottawa,  and  mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  27th  and 
28th  of  May.  This  sudden  disbanding,  without  a  battle, 
and  with  no  results  accomplished,  was  somewhat  chafing 
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to  the  young  captain  from  Menard  county.  While 
others  murmured  and  dropped  out  of  what  seemed  to  be 
an  unprofitable  warfare,  he  remained  true  and  persistent 
to  his  Convictions  of  duty ;  as  eager  for  the  fray,  and  as 
ambitious  to  perform  every  item  of  a  soldier's  labor  as 
he  was  at  the  outset.  His  imagination  had  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  others,  drawn  too  bright  a  picture  of  camp 
life,  and  he  was,  consequently,  not  as  much  disap- 
pointed as  they,  while  his  characteristic  hearty  earnest 
ness  in  his  work  imparted  cheerfulness  to  others,  and 
challenged  their  respect. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  therefore,  that  when 
Governor  Reynolds — who  had  already  issued  a  call  for 
two  thousand  new  volunteers — asked  for  the  formation 
of  a  volunteer  regiment  from  those  just  discharged, 
Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  was  among  the  first  to  enroll 
himself  as  a  private,  as  did  also  General  Whiteside. 
Indeed,  in  calling  for  this  regiment,  Governor  Reynolds 
is  understood  to  have  acted  upon  the  expressed  sug- 
gestions of  Lincoln  and  others,  who  were  still  ready  to 
bear  their  part  of  the  campaign  to  its  close.  So  nobly 
true  was  Lincoln,  even  in  his  youth,  to  a  stern  sense  of 
duty,  and  so  earnest  in  his  wish  to  accomplish  whatever 
he  undertook. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  new  levies,  a  skirmishing 
fight  with  the  Indians  was  had  at  Burr  Oak  Grove,  on 
the  18th  of  June,  in  which  the  enemy  was  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  Meanwhile  the  Indian  atrocities 
continued,  rendering  an  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war, 
to  its  termination,  indispensable. 

The  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawatomies  also  evinced  a 
hostile  disposition  toward  the  whites,  and  an  inclination 
5 
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to  join  the  movement  of  Black  Hawk.  Accordingly, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  new  levies,  which  had  been 
divided  into  three  regiments,  and  their  junction  with  the 
regular  and  volunteer  forces  already  in  the  field,  the 
whole  number  of  volunteers  alone  being  thirty-two  hun- 
dred, the  army  was  placed  in  a  formidable  and  effective 
attitude  for  offensive  warfare,  and  finally  made  a  forward 
movement.  A  severe  action  at  Kellogg's  Grove,  in  the 
Indian  country,  on  the  25th  of  June,  resulted  in  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  with  much  loss.  Black  Hawk 
then  withdrew  his  forces  to  a  fortified  position,  at  the 
Four  Lakes,  the  present  site  of  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  he  awaited  the  issue  of  a  general  engagement. 
On  the  part  of  the  American  commanders,  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  forward  with  all  the  celerity  possible ; 
but  they  were  in  a  strange  country,  in  which,  for  lack  of 
correct  information,  they  were  obliged  to  advance  slowly 
and  cautiously.  Meanwhile,  the  new  volunteers  had 
many  of  them  become  discontented.  Nearly  two  months 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
and  its  purpose  seemed  as  remote  from  accomplishment 
as  ever.  Their  numbers  had  become  reduced,  in  fact, 
one-half.  Wearisome  marches,  and  still  more  wearisome 
delays,  privations  and  exposure,  had  deprived  the  service 
of  whatever  romance  it  may  have  originally  possessed. 
They  were  fretfully  sickened  of  duty,  home-sick,  and 
eager  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  military  life. 
This  state  of  feeling,  of  course,  hampered  the  action  of 
those  in  command,  and  had  its  effect  in  determining 
the  result  of  the  campaign,,  Lincoln  was  not  of  this 
class.  As  on  his  previous  campaign,  he  accepted  what- 
ever befell  him  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  without  com- 
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plaint  or  murmuring.  It  was  not  destined,  however, 
that  he  should  be  actively  engaged  in  any  encounter 
more  serious  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  forces 
were  divided  and  dispersed  in  different  directions  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  while  thus 
divided,  that  portion  of  the  army  with  which  Lincoln 
was  not  connected,  coming  upon  Black  Hawk  and  his 
warriors  near  the  present  city  of  Madison,  signally 
defeated  and  routed  him,  driving  him  down  the  Wis- 
consin to  the  Mississippi,  where,  four  days  later,  the 
battle  of  Bad-ax  closed  the  war,  with  the  capture  of  the 
chief  and  his  warriors.  The  fates  were  against  our  hero, 
for  his  division  took  no  part  in  either  of  these  battles, 
and  before  the  last  term  of  enlistment  had  expired  the 
contest  was  at  an  end. 

We  cannot  better  close  our  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's military  career,  than  by  presenting  his  own 
humorous  and  characteristic  reference  to  it  in  a  Con- 
gressional speech  delivered  during  the  canvass  of  1848. 
Sarcastically  commenting  on  the  efforts  of  General 
Cass's  biographers  to  render  him  conspicuous  as  a  mili- 
tary hero,  he  said : 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know  I  am  a 
military  hero  ?  Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  I  fought,  bled,  and  came  away!  Speaking  of 
General  Cass's  career  reminds  me  of  my  own.  I  was 
not  at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as  near  it  as 
Cass  to  Hull's  surrender ;  and  like  him,  I  saw  the  place 
very  soon  afterward.  It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not  break 
my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break ;  but  I  bent  a  musket 
pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke  his  sword, 
the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation.     I  bent  the  mus- 
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ket  by  accident.  If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of 
me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed  him 
in  charges  upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live, 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did — but  I  had  a 
good  many  bloody  struggles  with  the  musquitoes ;  and 
although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly 
say  I  was  often  very  hungry. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  should  ever  conclude  to  doff  what- 
ever  our  Democratic  friends  may  suppose  there  is  of 
black-cockade  Federalism  about  me,  and,  thereupon, 
they  should  take  me  up  as  their  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  I  protest  they  shall  not  make  fun  of  me  as 
they  have  of  General  Cass,  by  attempting  to  write  me 
into  a  military  hero." 

But,  although  thus  humorously  deprecating  his  own 
services^  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  faithfully  acted  his  part  as  a  sol- 
dier, with  an  energy  and  perseverance,  in  the  face  of 
peculiar  hardship,  which  rebuked  the  lukewarmness  and 
discontent  of  many  older  men  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated. Though  he  never  set  up  any  claim  for  a  heroism 
which  opportunity  was  never  afforded  him  to  exhibit, 
he  believed  that  he  did  his  duty,  and  such  also  was  the 
opinion  of  others.  In  his  brief  career  of  three  months' 
service  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  favorite  in  the 
army — an  efficient  officer — and  a  brave,  patient,  and 
reliable  soldier. 

These  early  military  experiences  undoubtedly  had  no 
small  influence  in  developing  that  paternal  interest  in 
the  personal  welfare  of  the  private  soldier  and  sailor, 
and  that  intense  care  for  their  comfort  and  individual 
rights,  which  so  eminently  characterized  him  in  later 
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years,  when,  as  President  of  a  great  republic,  he  was 
commander-in-chief  of  its  army  and  navy. 

The  feeling  which  enabled  him  to  sympathize  so  freely 
and  kindly  with  the  little  trials  of  these  humble  servants 
of  the  country — which  made  him  always  as  easy  of 
access  to  the  simple  private  as  to  the  Major-General — 
which  led  him  so  frequently,  amid  his  all-engrossing 
cares,  to  visit  the  hospitals  where  these  brave  fellows 
lay  wounded  and  weary  with  patient  waiting ;  which, 
in  short,  seemed  to  make  "  his  brave  boys  in  blue"  as 
near  and  dear  to  his  great  heart  as  if,  almost  they  were 
his  own  sons — this  feeling,  the  outgushing  of  his  exceed- 
ing kindness  of  disposition,  was,  no  doubt,  intensified 
by  the  remembrance  of  what  he  himself  had  experi- 
enced while  a  frontier  volunteer  in  the  old  "Black 
Hawk  War." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

MR.    LINCOLN    AS   A   POLITICIAN. 

He  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but  is  defeated. — Becomes  a 
storekeeper,  and  postmaster. — Commences  the  study  of  law. — Studies 
and  practices  surveying. — Is  elected  to  the  Legislature. — Re-elected  for 
a  second  term. — Defines  his  position  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery. — 
Is  elected  for  a  third  and  fourth  time,  to  the  Legislature. — Is  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law. — His  characteristics  as  a  lawyer. — Thrilling 
incident  of  his  law  practice. — His  associates  of  the  Springfield  Bar. — 
Enters  warmly  into  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1840. — Accepts,  in 
1842,  the  Whig  nomination  for  Congress. — Establishes  his  home  at 
Springfield. — His  marriage. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  now  reached  a  point  in  his  history, 
when  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  different 
walk  of  life,  from  any  which  he  had  ever  before  tried ; 
and  one  in  which,  as  a  professional  man  and  a  states- 
man, he  was  destined  to  attain  a  success  and  an  emi- 
nence, which  has  since  rendered  his  name  world- 
renowned  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  in  the 
interests  of  humanity.  The  whole  varied  experience 
of  his  previous  life  had  been  a  course  of  unconsqious 
training  for  the  conspicuous  part  which,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  he  was  to  assume  in  public  affairs.  His 
rough  experiences  had  taught  him  much  of  the  world, 
of  men  and  their  motives,  and  he  had,  also,  gained  some 
true  knowledge  of  himself.  The  stern  discipline  of 
those  youthful  years  of  toil  and  penury,  so  cheerfully 
and  manfully  met,  was  about  to  prove  "  its  own  exceed- 
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ing  great  reward"  to  him.  And,  though  his  fortune  was 
yet  to  be  "  wooed  and  won,"  with  severe  and  persistent 
labor,  yet,  from  this  time  forward,  his  future  gradually 
assumed  a  more  genial  phase.  He  had  come  home 
from  the  war  with  no  definite  business  to  resort  to,  and 
still  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  devoting  his 
energies  to  self-support.  His  military  campaign  had 
infused  a  greater  degree  of  self-confidence  within  him, 
than  he  had  previously  possessed,  and,  chosen  as  captain 
above  a  hundred  of  his  fellows,  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  the  youth  did  not  have  some  aspirations 
for  distinction  in  life.  He  had,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
strongly  attached  his  associates  to  him,  and  had  won,  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  for  so  young  a  man,  the  entire 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  community  amongst  whom 
he  lived. 

"Proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  he  became, 
on  returning  home,  a  candidate  for  representative  in  the 
State  Legislature,  the  election  of  which  was  close  at 
hand.  A  youth  of  twenty-three,  and  not  generally 
known  throughout  the  country,  or  able,  in  the  brief 
time  allowed,  to  make  himself  so,  it  may  have  an 
appearance  of  presumption  for  him  to  have  allowed  the 
use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate.  He  was  not  elected, 
certainly,  and  could  hardly  have  thought  such  an  event 
possible ;  yet  the  noticeable  fact  remains  that  he  received 
so  wonderful  a  vote  in  his  own  precinct,  where  he  was 
best  if  not  almost  exclusively  known,  as  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  made  his  fortune.  His  precinct  (he  had 
now  settled  in  Sangamon  county)  was  strongly  for 
Jackson,  while  Lincoln  had,  from  the  start,  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  Clay.     The  State  election 
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occurred  in  August,  and  the  Presidential  election  two  or 
three  months  later,  the  same  season.  Political  feeling 
ran  high,  at  this  the  second  election  (as  it  proved) 
of  Jackson.  Notwithstanding  this,  such  was  the  popu- 
larity which  young  Lincoln  had  brought  home  with  him 
from  the  war,  that  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  votes  cast  in  his  precinct,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven — the  entire  vote  wanting  seven — were  cast  for 
him ;  there  being,  in  all,  eight  aspirants  for  the  legis- 
lative distinction.  Yet,  a  little  later  in  the  same  canvass, 
General  Jackson  received  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  for  the  Presidency,  from  the  very  same 
men,  over  Mr.  Clay,  whose  cause  Lincoln  was  known  to 
favor.  So  marked  an  indication  as  this  of  his  personal 
power  to  draw  votes,  made  him  a  political  celebrity 
at  once,  and  in  future  elections  it  became  a  point  with 
aspirants  to  seek  to  combine  his  strength  in  their  favor, 
by  placing  Lincoln's  name  on  their  ticket,  to  secure  his 
battalion  of  voters.  When  two  years  later,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  for  the  first  time,  his  majority 
ranged  about  two  hundred  votes  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  ticket  on  which  he  ran." 

This,  his  first  political  contest,  was  the  only  one 
in  which  he  was  ever  defeated  in  a  direct  issue  before 
the  people ;  and,  although  a  defeat,  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  remarkable  and  auspicious  beginning  of  his 
public  career.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  as  ever  after, 
he  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  no  spirit  of  dema- 
gogism  or  desire  of  personal  advancement,  for  the  Whig 
party,  at  this  time,  constituted  a  very  small,  indeed,  an 
almost  hopeless,  minority  in  the  public  councils  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  which  twice  had  given  overwhelm- 
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ing  majorities  for  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
Presidency. 

Here,  then,  in  the  Democratic  party,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  young  man  of  talent  and  popularity  to 
make  rapid  advance  in  political  honors.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  however,  was  not  the  one  to  be,  for  a  single 
moment,  influenced  by  such  motives.  Warmly  he 
espoused,  and  sturdily  labored  for  the  then  weaker 
cause,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  people's  cause. 

Henry  Clay  was  his  model,  as  statesman  and  poli- 
tician, and  always  continued  such  while  any  issues  were 
left  to  contend  for  of  the  celebrated  system  of  the  great 
Kentuckian. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  now  desirous  of  studying  law,  but 
his  limited  education  and  lack  of  pecuniary  means  pre- 
vented him  from  immediately  carrying  out  his  wishes. 
Presently  a  man  offered  to  sell,  and  did  sell,  to  him  and 
a  partner  as  poor  as  himself,  an  old  stock  of  goods  upon 
credit — and  with  these  they  opened  a  store,  which 
he  used  to  say  was  the  store — but  it  was  unsuccessful, 
and  after  a  while  "  winked  out."  During  this  period, 
also,  he  held  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at  New 
Salem,  an  office  which  hardly  compensated  him  for  the 
trouble  it  gave  him. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  turn  of  ill-luck,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  law,  and  borrowing  a  few  books  from  a 
neighbor,  which  he  took  from  the  office  in  the  evening 
and  returned  in  the  morning,  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  profession  in  which  he  has  since  become  so 
distinguished.  He  also  pursued  other  branches  of  study 
with  equal  diligence,  and  made  himself  somewhat  pro- 
ficient in  grammar ;  while  his  better  opportunities  gave 
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him  the  means  of  far  more  extensive  reading  than 
he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  was  his  custom  to  write 
out  an  epitome  of  every  book  he  read — a  process  which 
served  to  impress  the  contents  more  indelibly  on  his 
memory,  as  well  as  to  give  him  skill  in  composition.* 

He  improved  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  in- 
tellect, often  studying  his  law-books  far  into  the  night 
by  the  reflection  of  the  log-fire  in  his  farm-home  on  the 
prairies.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  a  disputation al 
turn  of  mind,  and  many  are  the  intellectual  triumphs 
of  his  in  the  country  or  village  lyceum,  related  by  old 
settlers  who  remember  him  as  he  then  appeared.  His 
strong,  natural,  direct,  and  irresistible  logic,  marked 
him  then,  as  it  has  ever  since,  as  an  intellectual  king. 

While  thus  pursuing  his  law  studies  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  John  Calhoun,  since  President  of  the 
Lecompton  (Kansas)  Constitutional  Convention,  who 
proposed  to  him  to  learn  the  art  of  surveying.  Lincoln 
followed  the  suggestion,  procured  a  compass  and  chain, 
studied  Flint  and  Gibson  a  little — frequently  went  with 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  field — and,  in  a  short  time,  set  up 
for  a  surveyor  on  his  own  account.  This,  fortunately 
for  him,  was  at  a  time  when  the  mania  for  speculation 
in  western  lands  was  beginning  to  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, and  towns  and  cities  without  number  were  laid  out 
in  all  directions  :  innumerable  fortunes  being  made — in 
anticipation — by  the  purchase  of  lots  in  all  sorts  of 
imaginary  cities,  during  the  four  or  five  years  preceding 
the  memorable  crisis  and  crash  of  1837.     It  was  during 

*  In  this  connection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  state- 
ment of  his  early  education,  previously  given  in  Chapter  II.,  page  52. 
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the  year  previous  to  that  consummation,  that  this  busi- 
ness had  reached  its  height  in  Illinois,  and  for  a  while 
afforded  him  much  profitable  employment.  But,  when 
the  bubble  burst,  the  young  surveyor  found  "  his  occu- 
pation gone,"  and  his  instruments  were  shortly  after 
sacrificed  at  auction.  Thenceforth  he  confined  himself 
exclusively  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 

In  1834,  his  political  life  commenced  in  earnest,  by 
his  election  to  the  State  Legislature,  of  which  he  was, 
with  one  exception,  the  youngest  member. 

"  He  had  not  yet  acquired  position  as  a  lawyer,  or 
even  been  admitted  to  the  bar — and  had  his  reputation 
to  make,  no  less  as  a  politician  and  orator.  At  this 
time  he  was  very  plain  in  his  costume,  as  well  as  rather 
uncourtly  in  his  address  and  general  appearance.  His 
clothing  was  of  homely  Kentucky  jean,  and  the  first 
impression  made  by  his  tall  lank  figure  upon  those  who 
saw  him,  was  not  specially  prepossessing.  He  had  not 
outgrown  his  hard  backwoods  experience,  and  showed 
no  inclination  to  disguise  or  to  cast  behind  him,  the 
honest  and  manly,  though  unpolished  characteristics  of 
his  earlier  days.  Never  was  a  man  further  removed 
from  all  snobbish  affectation.  As  little  was  there,  also, 
of  the  demagogue  art  of  assuming  an  uncouthness  or 
rusticity  of  manner  and  outward  habit,  with  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  thus  securing  particular  favor  as  "one 
of  the  masses."  He  chose  to  appear  then,  as  he  has  at 
all  times  since,  precisely  what  he  was.  His  deportment 
was  unassuming,  though  without  any  awkwardness  of 
reserve. 

"  During  this,  his  first  session  in  the  Legislature,  he  was 
taking  lessons,  as  became  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
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and  preparing  himself  for  the  future  by  close  observation 
and  attention  to  business,  rather  than  by  a  prominent 
participation  in  debate.  He  seldom  or  never  took  the 
floor  to  speak,  although  before  the  close  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  special  session  of  the  same  Legislature,  he 
had  shown,  as  previously  in  every  other  capacity  in' 
which  he  was  engaged,  qualities  that  clearly  pointed  to 
him  as  fitted  to  act  a  leading  part." 

In  the  organization  of  the  Legislature,  Lincoln  was 
assigned  the  second  place  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  and  Expenditures,  an  honor  especially  flatter- 
ing, as  the  power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats. It  was  during  this  session  that  Lincoln  first 
became  acquainted  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  had 
then  recently  come  from  his  native  State,  Vermont,  and 
commencing  as  a  school-teacher,  had  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  law  and  local  politics,  until,  in  less  than 
a  year  from  his  entrance  into  Illinois,  he  had,  by  an 
adroit  movement,  secured  the  position  of  State's  attor- 
ney for  the  first  judicial  district.  Young  Douglas,  at 
this  time,  was  as  thin  in  flesh  as  he  was  short  in 
stature,  and,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  once  remarked,  "was 
physically  the  least  man  he  ever  saw."  Little  did  the 
two  men  then  realize  what  a  position  they  were,  ere 
long,  to  assume  toward  one  another  and  toward  their 
country.  Douglas,  like  Lincoln,  was  the  sole  architect 
of  his  own  fortunes;  the  good  State  of  Illinois  cradled 
them  both  in  their  humble  estate,  and  gave  them,  as 
her  own,  to  a  career  of  political  glory  now  become  his- 
torical. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  for  a  second  term 
as  one  of  the   seven  representatives  from   Sangamon 
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county,  and  was  again  assigned  a  place  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finances.  At  the  two  sessions  of  this  Legis- 
lature, in  1836  and  '37,  he  came  forward  more  promi- 
nently in  debate,  gradually  became  recognized  as  the 
leading  man  on  the  Whig  side,  and,  as  he  had  been 
from  the  outset  of  his  political  career,  the  staunch  and 
able  advocate  of  a  healthy,  but  judiciously-guarded 
policy  of  internal  improvements.  He  held  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  government  to  extend  its  fostering  aid,  in  every 
constitutional  way,  and  to  a  reasonable  extent,  to  what- 
ever  enterprise  of  public  utility  required  such  assistance, 
in  order  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, and  to  the  most  rapid  healthful  growth  of  the 
State. 

During  this  part  of  his  career  as  a  politician,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  care  which  he  took,  even  when 
a  young  man,  to  avoid  identifying  himself  with  the 
theoretical  Abolitionists  of  the  day,  and  to  place  him- 
self on  the  record  as  a  firm  lover  of  liberty  for  all  men 
when  time  and  circumstances  should  favor  emanci- 
pation. 

During  the  spring  of  1837,  resolutions  of  a  pro- 
slavery  character  had  been  adopted  by  a  Democratic 
majority  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  the  attempt,  of 
course,  was  made  to  affix  the  stigma  of  Abolitionists  to 
all  those  who  refused  assent  to  these  extreme  views. 
At  that  time,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  north  was  not 
aroused  on  the  subject,  as  it  became  a  few  years  later, 
in  consequence  of  pro-slavery  aggressions.  Yet  Mr. 
Lincoln  refused  to  vote  for  these  resolutions,  and  in 
order  to  extricate  himself  from  the  false  position  in 
which  the  opposition  sought  to  place  him,  he  and  Daniel 
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Stone,  his  colleague  from  Sangamon  county,  availed 
themselves  of  their  constitutional  privilege  to  give  their 
views  on  the  subject  in  a  clear  and  manly  protest. 

March  3d,  1837. — The  following  protest  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit : 

"Kesolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having 
passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  present 
session,  the  undersigned  hereby  protest  against  the  passage 
of  the  same. 

"  They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on 
both  injustice  and  bad  policy;  but  that  the  promulgation  of 
abolition  doctrines  tends  rather  to  increase  than  abate  its  evils. 

"  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  different  States. 

"They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ercised, unless  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  said  District. 

"The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained 
in  the  said  resolutions,  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 
"(Signed)  "Dan  Stone, 

"A.  Lincoln, 
(t Representatives  from  the  County  of  Sangamon.1'' 

In  1838,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  the  third  time  elected 
a  "Representative  in  the  Legislature,  for  the  two  years 
ensuing ;  and  so  well  recognized  was  his  position  in  his 
party,  that  by  general  consent  he  received  the  Whig 
vote  for  the  speakership — which  he  failed  to  get  only 
after  a  very  close  contest,  his  opponent  having  a  ma- 
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jority  of  one  over  all  others,  two  Whigs  (including 
Mr.  Lincoln)  and  two  Democrats  having  scattered  their 
votes.  Aside  from  financial  questions,  there  were  but 
few  matters  of  any  general  interest  before  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  session  of  1838-9  was  the  last  held  at 
Vandalia.  A  special  session  in  1839  inaugurated  the 
new  state-house  at  Springfield.  The  great  contest  of 
1840  was  already  casting  its  shadow  before,  and  began 
chiefly  to  engross  the  attention  of  persons  in  political 
life.  Whig  candidates  for  electors  were  nominated  in 
November  of  this  "year,  and  discussions  commenced  in 
earnest.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the 
strongest  champions  of  the  cause  before  the  pepple,  was 
repeatedly  called  on  to  encounter  the  foremost  advocates 
of  the  Democratic  party — as  no  man  in  Illinois,  it  was 
now  manifest,  could  do  more  successfully. 

Again,  for  the  fourth  time  in  succession,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1840 — the  last  election 
to  that  position  which  he  would  consent  to  accept  from 
his  strongly-attached  constituents  of  Sangamon  county. 

There  was  but  one  session  during  the  two  years  for 
which  this  Legislature  was  chosen.  "Mr.  Lincoln,  as  in 
the  last,  was  the  acknowledged  Whig  leader,  and  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  speaker.  First  elected  at 
twenty-five,  he  had  continued  in  office  without  inter- 
ruption so  long  as  his  inclination  allowed,  and  until,  by 
his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  of  manners,  his 
marked  ability,  and  his  straight-forward  integrity,  he 
had  won  an  enviable  repute  throughout  the  State,  and 
was  virtually,  when  but  a  little  past  thirty,  placed  at 
the  head  of  Kis  party  in  Illinois. 

"  Begun  in  comparative  obscurity,  and  without  any 
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adventitious  aids  in  its  progress,  this  period  of  his  life, 
at  its  termination,  had  brought  him  to  a  position  where 
he  was  secure  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pared, in  due  time,  to  enter  upon  a  more  enlarged  and 
brilliant  career  as  a  national  statesman.  His  fame  as  a 
close  and  convincing  debater  was  established.  His  na- 
tive talent  as  an  orator  had  at  once  been  demonstrated 
and  disciplined.  His  zeal  and  earnestness  in  behalf  of 
a  party  whose  principles  he  believed  to  be  right,  had 
rallied  strong  troops  of  political  friends  about  him, 
while  his  unfeigned  modesty  and  his  unpretending  and 
simple  bearing,  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  so 
many  imperious  leaders,  had  won  him  general  and  last- 
ing esteem.  He  preferred  no  claim  as  a  partizan,  and 
showed  no  overweening  anxiety  to  advance  himself,  but 
was  always  a  disinterested  and  generous  co-worker  with 
his  associates,  only  ready  to  accept  the  post  of  honor 
and  of  responsibility,  when  it  was  clearly  their  will 
and  satisfactory  to  the  people  whose  interests  were  in- 
volved. At  the  close  of  this  period,  with  scarcely  any 
consciousness  of  the  fact  himself,  and  with  no  noisy 
demonstrations  or  flashy  ostentation  in  his  behalf  from 
his  friends,  he  was  really  one  of  the  foremost  political 
men  in  the  State.  A  keen  observer  might  even  then 
have  predicted  a  great  future  for  the  '  Sangamon  chief/ 
as  people  have  been  wont  to  call  him ;  and  only  such 
an  observer,  perhaps,  would  then  have  adequately  esti- 
mated his  real  power  as  a  natural  orator,  a  sagacious 
statesman,  and  a  gallant  tribune  of  the  people." 

During  the  period  of  his  service  in  the  Legislature, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  steadily  engaged  in  mastering  the 
profession  of  law.     It  was  true,  that  he  was  compelled 
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to  prosecute  his  studies,  somewhat  at  disadvantage,  both 
from  the  necessity  of  supporting  himself  meanwhile  by 
his  own  labor,  and  the  time  and  attention  which  his 
position  obliged  him  to  give  to  politics.  But  nothing 
could  prevent  the  consummation  of  his  purpose,  and 
having  completed  the  preliminary  studies,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1836.  He  was  what  is  called  in 
the  west  "a  rising  man" — and  he  commenced  practice 
with  a  reputation  which  speedily  brought  him  plenty  of 
business,  and  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  displayed  remarkable  ability  as  an  advo- 
cate in  jury  trials,  and  a  ready  perception  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  turning  legal  points  of  a  case.  Many 
of  his  law  arguments  were  master  pieces  of  logical  reas- 
oning. His  forensic  efforts  all  bore  the  stamp  of  mascu- 
line common  sense ;  and  he  had  a  natural,  easy  mode 
of  illustration,  that  made  the  most  abstruse  subjects 
appear  plain.  Indeed  clear,  practical  sense,  and  skill  in 
homely  or  humorous  illustration,  were  the  especially 
noticeable  traits  in  his  arguments.  The  graces  of  a 
polished  rhetoric  he  certainly  had  not,  nor  did  he  aim 
to  acquire  them.  His  style  of  expression  and  the  cast 
of  his  thought  were  his  own,  having  all  the  native  force 
of  a  genuine  originality. 

The  following  incident  of  his  law  practice,  of  which 
the  narration  is  believed  to  be  substantially  accurate,  is 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  professes  to  write  from  per- 
sonal knowlege.  It  is  given  in  this  connection,  as  at 
once  illustrating  the  earlier  struggles  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
acquiring  his  profession,  the  character  of  his  forensic 
efforts,  and  the  generous  gratitude  and  disinterestedness 
of  his  nature : 
6 
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"Having  chosen  the  law  as  his  future  calling,  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  its  mastery,  contending  at  every  step 
with  adverse  fortune.  During  this  period  of  study,  he  for  some 
time  found  a  home  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  one  Arm- 
strong, a  farmer,  who  lived  in  a  log  house  some  eight  miles 
from  the  village  of  Petersburg,  in  Menard  county.  Here, 
young  Lincoln  would  master  his  lessons  by  the  firelight  of  the 
cabin,  and  then  walk  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  recitation. 
This  man  Armstrong  was  himself  poor,  but  he  saw  the  genius 
struggling  in  the  young  student,  and  opened  to  him  his  rude 
home,  and  bid  him  welcome  to  his  coarse  fare.  How  Lincoln 
graduated  with  promise — how  he  has  more  than  fulfilled  that 
promise — how  honorably  he  acquitted  himself,  alike  on  the 
battle-field,  in  defending  our  border  settlements  against  the 
ravages  of  savage  foes,  and  in  the  halls  of  our  national  Legis- 
lature, are  matters  of  history,  and  need  no  repetition  here. 
But  one  little  incident,  of  a  more  private  nature,  standing  as  it 
does  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  some  things  already  alluded  to,  I 
deem  worthy  of  record. 

"  Some  few  years  since,  the  oldest  son  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  old 
friend  Armstrong,  the  chief  support  of  his  widowed  mother — 
the  good  old  man  having  some  time  previously  passed  from 
earth — was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  murder.  A  young  man 
had  been  killed  during  a  riotous  melee,  in  the  night-time,  at  a 
camp-meeting,  and  one  of  his  associates  stated  that  the  death- 
wound  was  inflicted  by  young  Armstrong.  A  preliminary 
examination  was  gone  into,  at  which  the  accuser  testified  so 
positively,  that  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner,  and  therefore  he  was  held  for  trial.  As  is  too  often 
the  case,  the  bloody  act  caused  an  undue  degree  of  excitement 
in  the  public  mind.  Every  improper  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
prisoner — each  act  which  bore  the  least  semblance  of  rowdyism 
— each  schoolboy  quarrel — was  suddenly  remembered  and 
magnified,  until  they  pictured  a  most  horrible  hue.  As  these 
rumors  spread  abroad  they  were  received  as  gospel  truth,  and 
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a  feverish  desire  for  vengeance  seized  upon  the  infatuated 
populace,  whilst  only  prison  bars  prevented  a  horrible  death 
at  the  hands  of  a  mob.  The  events  were  heralded  in  the 
county  papers,  painted  in  highest  colors,  accompanied  by  re- 
joicing over  the  certainty  of  punishment  being  meted  out  to 
the  guilty  party.  The  prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  found  himself  placed,  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly condition  bordering  on  despair,  and  the  widowed 
mother,  looking  through  her  tears,  saw  no  cause  for  hope  from 
earthly  aid. 

"At  this  juncture,  the  widow  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  volunteering  his  services  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
youth  from  the  impending  stroke.  Gladly  was  his  aid  ac- 
cepted, although  it  seemed  impossible  for  even  his  sagacity  to 
prevail  in  such  a  desperate  case ;  but  the  heart  of  the  attorney 
was  in  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a  will  that  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail.  Feeling  that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the 
public  mind  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  impanel- 
ling an  impartial  jury  in  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  he  pro- 
cured a  change  of  venue  and  a  postponement  of  the  trial.  He 
then  went  studiously  to  work  unravelling  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his  client  was  the  victim  of 
malice,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  accuser  were  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods. 

"When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner,  pale  and 
emaciated,  with  hopelessness  written  on  every  feature,  and 
accompanied  by  his  half-hoping,  half-despairing  mother — 
whose  only  hope  was  in  a  mother's  belief  of  her  son's  inno- 
cence, in  the  justice  of  the  God  she  worshipped,  and  in  the 
noble  counsel,  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  upon  earth, 
had  undertaken  the  cause — took  his  seat  in  the  prisoners'  box, 
and  with  a  '  stony  firmness'  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  in- 
dictment. Lincoln  sat  quietly  by,  whilst  the  large  auditory 
looked  on  him  as  though  wondering  what  he  could  say  in 
defence  of  one  whose  guilt  they  regarded  as  certain.    The  ex- 
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animation  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State  was  begun,  and  a  well- 
arranged  mass  of  evidence,  circumstantial  and  positive,  was 
introduced,  which  seemed  to  impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the 
possibity  of  extrication.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  pro- 
pounded but  few  questious,  and  those  of  a  character  which 
excited  no  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor — merely, 
in  most  cases,  requiring  the  main  witnesses  to  be  definite  as  to 
the  time  and  place.  When  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution 
was  ended,  Lincoln  introduced  a  few  witnesses  to  remove  some 
erroneous  impressions  in  regard  to  the  previous  character  of 
his  client,  who,  though  somewhat  rowdyish,  had  never  been 
known  to  commit  a  vicious  act ;  and  to  show  that  a  greater 
degree  of  ill-feeling  existed  between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  than  the  accuser  and  the  deceased. 

"  The  prosecutor  felt  that  the  case  was  a  clear  one,  and  his 
opening  speech  was  brief  and  formal.  Lincoln  arose,  while  a 
deathly  silence  pervaded  the  vast  audience,  and  in  a  clear  and 
moderate  tone  began  his  argument.  Slowly  and  carefully  he 
reviewed  the  testimony,  pointing  out  the  hitherto  unobserved 
discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the  principal  witness.  That 
which  had  seemed  plain  and  plausible  he  made  to  appear 
crooked  as  a  serpent's  path.  The  witness  had  stated  that  the 
affair  took  place  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that,  by 
the  aid  of  the  brightly  shining  moon,  he  saw  the  prisoner  inflict 
the  death-blow  with  a  slung-shot.  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that  at 
the  hour  referred  to  the  moon  had  not  yet  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  and  consequently  the  whole  tale  was  a  fabrication. 

"An  almost  instantaneous  change  seemed  to  have  been 
wrought  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  and  the  verdict  of  '  not 
guilty'  was  at  the  end  of  every  tongue.  But  the  advocate  was 
not  content  with  this  intellectual  achievement.  His  whole 
being  had  for  months  been  bound  up  in  this  work  of  gratitude 
and  mercy,  and  as  the  lava  of  the  overcharged  crater  bursts 
from  its  imprisonment,  so  great  thoughts  and  burning  words 
leaped  forth  from  the  soul  of  the  eloquent  Lincoln.     He  drew 
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a  picture  of  the  perjurer  so  horrid  and  ghastly,  that  the  accuser 
could  sit  under  it  no  longer,  but  reeled  and  staggered  from  the 
court-room,  whilst  the  audience  fancied  they  could  see  the 
brand  upon  his  brow.  Then  in  words  of  thrilling  pathos 
Lincoln  appealed  to  the  jurors  as  fathers  of  some  who  might 
become  fatherless,  and  as  husbands  of  wives  who  might  be 
widowed,  to  yield  to  no  previous  impressions,  no  ill-founded 
prejudice,  but  to  do  his  client  justice ;  and  as  he  alluded  to  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  the  boy's  sire,  tears  were  seen 
to  fall  from  many  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

"It  was  near  night  when  he  concluded,  by  saying  that  if  jus- 
tice was  done — as  he  believed  it  would  be — before  the  sun 
should  set,  it  would  shine  upon  his  client  a  free  man.  The  jury 
retired,  and  the  court  adjourned  for  the  day.  Half  an  hour 
had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the  officers  of  the  court  and  the 
volunteer  attorney  sat  at  the  tea-table  of  their  hotel,  a  mes- 
senger announced  that  the  jury  had  returned  to  their  seats. 
All  repaired  immediately  to  the  court-house,  and  whilst  the 
prisoner  was  being  brought  from  the  jail,  the  court-room  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  citizens  from  the  town.  When  the 
prisoner  and  his  mother  entered,  silence  reigned  as  completely 
as  though  the  house  were  empty.  The  foreman  of  the  jury,  in 
answer  to  the  usual  inquiry  from  the  court,  delivered  the 
verdict  of '  Not  Guilty !'  The  widow  dropped  into  the  arms  of 
her  son,  who  lifted  her  up  and  told  her  to  look  upon  him  as 
before,  free  and  innocent.  Then,  with  the  words,  '  Where  is 
Mr.  Lincoln  ?'  he  rushed  across  the  room  and  grasped  the  hand 
of  his  deliverer,  whilst  his  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance. 
Lincoln  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  west,  where  the  sun  still 
lingered  in  view,  and  then,  turning  to  the  youth,  said,  '  It  is 
not  yet  sundown  and  you  are  free.'  I  confess  that  my  cheeks 
were  not  wholly  unwet  by  tears,  and  I  turned  from  the 
affecting  scene.  As  I  cast  a  glance  behind,  I  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  obeying  the  Divine  injunction  by  comforting  the 
widowed  and  fatherless." 
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Several  of  his  associates  in  practice  at  the  Springfield 
bar,  were  remarkable  men.  Says  a  writer,  familiar 
with  the  persons  and  incidents  of  that  gathering  of 
great  and  pecnliar  men  who  made  the  Illinois  capital 
the  arena  of  their  combats  : 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  backwoods  town,  at  the 
period  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  a  coterie  of  equal  ability 
and  equal  possibilities  with  those  who  plead,  and  wrangled,  and 
electioneered  together  in  Springfield.  Logan,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  purely  legal  mind  that  the  west  has  ever 
produced ;  M'Dougal,  who  afterward  sought  El  Dorado ;  Bissell, 
and  Shields,  and  Baker,  brothers  in  arms  and  in  council,  the 
flower  of  the  western  chivalry,  and  the  brightest  examples  of 
western  oratory;  Trumbull  then,  as  now,  with  a  mind  pre- 
eminently cool,  crystalline,  sagacious;  Douglas,  heart  of  oak 
and  brain  of  fire,  of  energy  and  undaunted  courage  unparal- 
leled, ambition  insatiate  and  aspiration  unsleeping ;  Lincoln 
then,  as  afterward,  thoughtful,  and  honest,  and  brave,  conscious 
of  great  capabilities,  and  quietly  sure  of  the  future,  before  all 
his  peers  in  a  broad  humanity,  and  in  that  prophetic  life  of 
spirit  that  saw  the  triumph  of  principles  then  dimly  discovered 
in  the  contest  that  was  to  come." 

Truly  a  singular  gathering  of  great  souls — each  one 
of  whom  was  destined  to  occupy  prominent  positions  in 
their  country's  history. 

His  interest  in  the  exciting  and  important  political 
events  of  the  day — his  steadily-increasing  conception  of 
their  importance  not  only  to  his  own  community,  but  to 
the  country — ere  long  drew  him  into  the  vortex  of 
politics.  During  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1844, 
he  "  stumped"  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  a  large 
portion  of  Indiana,  for  Henry  Clay,  with  unwearying 
enthusiasm. 
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In  this  election,  the  tariff  question  being  the  main 
subject  at  issue — Mr.  Lincoln's  name  headed  the  Whig 
electoral  ticket,  as  opposed  to  John  Calhoun's  on  the 
Democratic  side,  the  latter  being  then  regarded  as  the 
ablest  debater  of  his  party  in  the  State.  They  "stumped" 
the  State  together,  usually  making  speeches,  on  alter- 
nate days  at  each  place,  to  large  audiences.  In  these 
political  "  sparring  matches,"  Mr.  Lincoln  manifested  a 
surprising  acquaintance  with  the  principles,  workings, 
and  results  of  the  protective  system. 

The  canvass  proved  how  thoroughly  he  had  studied 
the  question  in  all  its  bearings — how  exhaustively  he 
had  read  history  and  political  economy.  He  demon- 
strated not  only  his  own  native  strength  as  a  debater, 
but  his  accomplishments  as  a  well-read  student  and 
statesman.  "  He  spoke  with  that  directness  and  pre- 
cision which  ever  are  most  forcible  in  popular  address. 
His  manner  was  familiar,  as  if  talking  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends — a  feature  of  his  oratory  which  became  one 
of  his  public  characteristics.  This  very  familiarity  of 
his  discourse,  the  homeliness  of  his  illustrations,  the 
quiet  good  humor  of  his  temper,  and  the  seemingly 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  story  ever  ready  at 
his  command — all  served  to  divest  his  speeches  of  the 
acknowledged  constituents  of  the  oration,  and  to  invest 
them  with  something  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
harangue ;  yet  his  simple  words  were  weighty  with  an 
eloquence  which  swayed  not  only  the  hearts,  but  the 
judgments  of  his  hearers,  and  few  men  ever  left  an 
audience  under  greater  weight  of  obligation  for  truths 
spoken  and  principles  enunciated.     He  came  out  of  that 
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first  canvass  the  conceded  champion*  of  the  Whig  party 
and  policy  in  the  State." 

The  disastrous  result  of  that  canvass,  to  the  success 
of  Mr.  Clay,  was  felt  by  Lincoln  even  more  keenly  than 
if  it  had  been  a  mere  personal  reverse. 

Two  years  later,  in  1846,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  accept  the  Whig  nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
Sangamon  district.  The  annexation  of  Texas  had,  in 
the  meantime,  been  consummated,  and  the  Mexican  war 
was  in  progress.  The  Whig  tariff  of  1842  had  just 
been  repealed. 

The  Springfield  district  had  given  Mr.  Clay  a  majority 
of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  in  1844,  on  the  most 
thorough  canvass.  It  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a  majority  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  which  was 
entirely  unprecedented,  and  has  been  unequaled  by  that 
given  there  for  any  opposition  candidate,  for  any  office 
since.  The  nearest  approach  was  in  1848,  when 
General  Taylor,  on  a  much  fuller  vote  than  that  of 
1846,  and  receiving  the  votes  of  numerous  returned 
Mexican  volunteers,  of  Democratic  faith,  and  who  had 
served  under  him  in  Mexico,  obtained  a  majority  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  one.  In  the  same  year 
(1848)  Mr.  Logan,  the  popular  Whig  candidate,  was 
beaten  by  Col.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Democrat,  by  one 
hundred  and  six  majority.     There  was  no  good  reason 

*  During  this  campaign,  at  a  Convention  held  at  Vandalia,  the  old 
capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  an  old  man  carried  a  banner  with  this 
device : 

"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  President  in  1860." 

This  is  a  well  attested  fact,  but  what  was  the  prophet's  name  we  have 
not  been  able  to  learn. 
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to  doubt,  in  advance,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  had  he  consented  to 
run  for  another  term,  nor  has  it  been  questionable,  since 
the  result  became  known,  that  the  strong  personal  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  saved  the  district.  It 
was  redeemed  by  Richard  Yates  in  1850,  who  carried 
his  election  by  less  than  half  the  majority  (seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four)  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  received 
in  1846.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  remarkable  one,  showing 
that  he  possessed  a  rare  degree  of  strength  with  the 
people.  His  earnest  sincerity  of  manner  always  strongly 
impressed  those  whom  he  addressed.  They  knew  him 
to  be  a  man  of  strong  moral  convictions,  and  there  was 
a  universal  confidence  in  his  personal  integrity,  such  as 
is  rarely  extended  to  men  so  prominent  in  political  life. 
The  longer  he  was  tried  as  a  public  servant,  the  more  he 
secured  the  affection  of  his  constituents.  A  popularity 
thus  thoroughly  grounded,  was  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  breezes  of  momentary  passion  or  prejudice,  or  mate- 
rially affected  by  any  idle  fickleness  of  the  populace. 
In  his  case  it  grew  and  intensified  to  the  very  hour 
of  his  sudden  death. 

On  becoming  well  established  in  his  profession,  Mr. 
Lincoln  fixed  his  permanent  residence  at  Springfield, 
the  county  seat  of  Sangamon,  and  the  capital  of  the 
State.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  April,  1837,  and 
five  years  later,  November  4th,  1842,  he  was  married  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  In  the  selection  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  as  fortunate  as  in  the  other  events  of  his 
life;  her  accomplished  manners  and  social  tastes  ren- 
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dered  her  a  general  favorite,  while  she  was  as  well 
calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his 
modest  home  at  Springfield,  as,  subsequently,  to  preside 
with  graceful  ease,  over  the  hospitalities  of  the  "  White 
House"  at  Washington. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  a 
Presbyterian  by  education  and  profession,  and  that  her 
husband,  though  not  a  member,  was  a  liberal  supporter 
of  the  church  to  which  she  belongs.  It  should  further 
be  stated  that  the  Sunday-school,  and  other  benevolent 
enterprises  associated  with  these  church  relations,  always 
found  in  him  a  constant  friend. 

In  this  quiet  domestic  happiness,  and  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession,  with  its  round  of  ordinary 
duties,  and  with  its  exceptional  cases  of  a  more  general 
public  interest,  Mr.  Lincoln  disappeared  for  the  time 
from  political  life.  Its  peculiar  excitements,  indeed, 
were  not  foreign  to  his  nature,  nor  could  the  people,  and 
the  party  of  which  he  was  so  commanding  a  leader, 
long  consent  to  his  retirement.  Yet  such  was  his 
prudent  purpose — now  especially,  with  a  family  to  care 
for;*  and  to  this  he  adhered,  with  only  occasional 
exceptions,  until,  four  years  after  his  marriage,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

*  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  were  Robert  Lincoln, 
born  in  1843,  and  now  a  captain  on  General  Grant's  staff;  a  second  son, 
born  in  1846,  and  William,  born  in  1850,  both  of  whom  are  dead;  and 
Thaddeus,  born  in  1853,  who  stands  beside  his  illustrious  father  in  the 
last  photograph  taken  of  the  President. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MR.    LINCOLN   IN   CONGRESS  AND    "  ON   THE   STUMP." 
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Is  nominated  for  United  States  Senator. — The  celebrated  debates 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas. — His  tribute  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.— Pen-portraits  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  during  his  campaign. — Story, 
relating  to  the  Harper's  Ferry  Invasion.— Story  of  his  duel  with 
Hardin. — Goes  to  Ohio,  to  aid  in  the  canvass  there. — Extracts  from  his 
speeches. — Gives  a  helping  hand  to  the  canvass  in  the  Eastern  States.— 
His  great  Cooper  Institute  Speech. — Touching  Scene  in  New  York. 

A  man  of  family,  a  recognized  leader  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Whig  party,  a  successful  lawyer,  and  one  whose 
popularity  was  daily  increasing,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder  that,  in  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln's  fellow-citizens 
should  have  deemed  him  an  appropriate  man  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  national  Congress. 

Accordingly,  he  was  returned  for  the  central  district 
of  Illinois,  in  the  fall  of  1846,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  on  the  6th 
day  of  December,  1847,  the  opening  of  the  thirtieth 
Congress. 

He  was  the  only  representative  from  his  State  who 
had  been  elected  under  the  Whig  standard— his  six 
colleagues  being  all  Democrats. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House.     This  House  was  replete  with  the  best 
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talent  of  the  country ;  and  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  agitated  and  agitating  sessions  ever  convened  in 
Washington.  Enrolled  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  Whigs, 
were  such  names  as  Collamer,  Tallmage,  Ingersoll, 
Botts,  Clingman,  Stephens,  Toombs,  and  Thompson; 
while,  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  were  others,  not  less 
distinguished,  of  whom  we  may  mention  Wilmot, 
Bocock,  Rhett,  Linn  Boyd,  and  Andrew  Johnson — 
the  latter  afterward  his  associate  and  coadjutor  in  the 
great  work  of  restoring  the  Union.  Such  conspicuous 
lights  as  Webster,  Calhoun,  Dayton,  Davis,  Dix,  Dick- 
inson, Hale,  Bell,  Crittenden,  and  Corwin,  constituted  a 
senatorial  galaxy  which  seldom  has  been  outshone. 
Mr.  Lincoln  entered  into  his  new  duties  with  character- 
istic energy,  voting  on  every  question,  and  speaking 
wherever  there  seemed  to  be  necessity,  with  a  directness 
which  gave  abundant  evidence  that  he  fully  compre- 
hended the  issues  of  the  day. 

His  Congressional  record  throughout,  was  that  of  a 
Whig  of  those  days,  his  votes  on  all  leading  national 
subjects,  being  invariably  what  those  of  Clay,  Webster 
or  Corwin  would  have  been,  had  they  occupied  his 
place. 

Mr.  Giddings  having  presented  a  memorial  (December 
21st,  1847)  from  certain  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  asking  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  upholding 
the  slave  trade  in  the  District,  a  motion  was  made  to 
lay  it  on  the  table,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  voted  in  the 
negative. 

Although  he  went  with  the  majority  of  the  Whig 
party  in  opposing  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico, 
he  invariably  supported,  with  his  vote,  any  bill  or  reso- 
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lution  having  for  its  object  the  sustenance  of  the  health, 
comfort  and  honor  of  our  soldiers  engaged  in  the  war. 
On  the  22d  of  December  he  introduced,  with  one  of  his 
characteristically  humorous  and  logical  speeches  in  their 
favor,  a  series  of  resolutions,  keenly  criticising  the 
motives  which  had  superinduced  the  war.  In  later 
years,  it  was  charged  against  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  political 
enemies,  that  he  lacked  genuine  patriotism,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  voted  against  the  Mexican  war.  This  charge 
was  sharply  and  clearly  made  by  Judge  Douglas  at  the 
first  of  their  joint  discussions,  in  the  senatorial  contest 
of  1858.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "I  was  an  old  Whig, 
and  whenever  the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me 
to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun  by  the 
President,  I  would  not  do  it.  *  *  *  But,  when  he, 
[Judge  Douglas],  by  a  general  charge  conveys  the  idea 
that  I  withheld  supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were 
fighting  in  the  Mexican  war,  or  did  any  thing  else 
to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and 
altogether  mistaken,  as  a  consultation  of  the  records 
will  prove  to  him."  This  explicit  denial  of  the  falsity 
of  this  charge,  bears  the  impress  of  its  own  veracity. 

He  showed,  in  fact,  on  this  point  the  same  clearness 
and  directness,  the  same  keen  eye  for  the  important 
point  in  a  controversy,  and  the  same  tenacity  in  holding 
it  fast  and  thwarting  his  opponent's  utmost  efforts  to 
obscure  it  and  cover  it  up,  to  draw  attention  to  other 
points  and  raise  false  issues,  which  were  the  marked 
characteristics  of  his  great  controversy  with  Judge 
Douglas  at  a  subsequent  period  of  their  political  history. 

He  saw  that  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the 
administration   before  the  people   in  reference  to  the 
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beginning  of  the  war,  was  in  the  point,  which  they  lost 
no  opportunity  of  reiterating,  viz.,  that  Mexico  had  shed 
the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our  own  soil.  This  position 
he  believed  to  be  false,  and  he  accordingly  attacked 
it  in  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  give 
the  House  information  on  that  point;  which  President 
Polk  would  have  found  as  difficult  to  dodge  as  Douglas 
found  it  to  dodge  the  questions  which  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 
posed to  him. 

"  On  the  right  of  petition,"  says  Mr.  Kaymond,  "  Mr.  Lincoln, 
of  course,  held  the  right  side,  voting  repeatedly  against  laying 
on  the  tat)le  without  consideration,  petitions  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  against 
the  slave  trade. 

"  On  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District,  he 
took  rather  a  prominent  part.  A  Mr.  Gott  had  introduced 
a  resolution  directing  the  committee  for  the  District  to  introduce 
a  bill  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  District.  To  this  Mr. 
Lincoln  moved  an  amendment  instructing  them  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  the  abolition,  not  of  the  slave  trade,  but  of  slavery 
within  the  District.  The  bill  which  he  proposed,  prevented 
any  slave  from  ever  being  brought  into  the  District,  except  in 
the  case  of  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
who  might  bring  the  necessary  servants  for  themselves  and 
their  families  while  in  the  District  on  public  business.  It  pre- 
vented any  one  then  resident  within  the  District,  or  thereafter 
born  within  the  District,  from  being  held  in  slavery  without 
the  District.  It  declared  that  all  children  of  slave  mothers 
born  in  the  District  after  January  1,  1850,  should  be  free,  but 
should  be  reasonably  supported  and  educated  by  the  owners  of 
their  mothers,  and  that  any  owner  of  slaves  in  the  District 
might  be  paid  their  value  from  the  treasury,  and  the  slaves 
should  thereupon  be  free ;  and  it  provided,  also,  for  the  sub- 
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mission  of  the  act  to  the  people  of  the  District  for  their  accept- 
ance or  rejection. 

"  The  question  of  the  Territories  came  up  in  many  ways. 
The  Wilmot  proviso  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  previous 
session,  in  the  August  before ;  but  it  was  repeatedly  before  this 
Congress  also,  when  efforts  were  made  to  apply  it  to  the  terri- 
tory which  we  procured  from  Mexico,  and  to  Oregon.  On  all 
occasions,  when  it  was  before  the  House,  it  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  he  stated,  during  his  contest  with  Judge 
Douglas,  that  he  had  voted  for  it,  '  in  one  way  and  another, 
about  forty  times.'  He  thus  showed  himself,  in  1847,  the  same 
friend  of  freedom  for  the  Territories  which  he  was  afterward 
during  the  heats  of  the  Kansas  struggle. 

"  Another  instance  in  which  the  slavery  question  «was  before 
the  House,  was  in  the  famous  Pacheco  case.  The  ground  taken 
by  the  majority,  was  that  slaves  were  regarded  as  property  by 
the  Constitution,  and,  when  taken  for  public  service,  should  be 
paid  for  as  property.  The  principle  involved  in  the  bill  was, 
therefore,  the  same  which  the  slaveholders  have  sought  in  so 
many  ways  to  maintain.  As  they  sought,  afterward,  to  have  it 
established  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so,  now,  they 
sought  to  have  it  recognized  by  Congress.  Mr.  Lincoln  opposed 
it  in  Congress  as  heartily  as  he  afterward  opposed  it  when 
it  took  the  more  covert  but  no  less  dangerous  shape  of  a 
judicial  dictum. 

"  On  other  questions  which  came  before  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
being  a  Whig,  took  the  ground  which  was  held  by  the  great 
body  of  his  party.  He  believed  in  the  right  of  Congress 
to  make  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors.  He  was  in  favor  of  giving  the  public  lands,  not 
to  speculators,  but  to  actual  occupants  and  cultivators,  at  as  low 
rates  as  possible ;  he\was  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  of 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege." 

In  short,  all  his  acts,  during  this  his  first  Congres- 
sional  term,    show  a  purpose   to  do  his  duty  to   his 
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country,  and  to  his  immediate  constituents,  without  fear 
or  favor. 

In  the  Whig  National  Convention  of  1848,  to  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  delegate,  he  earnestly  advocated  the 
nomination  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  as  the  nominee 
for  the  Presidency,  and  during  the  ensuing  canvass, 
he  "  stumped"  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  for 
his  favorite  candidate.  In  the  latter  State,  the  Democ- 
racy, under  the  leadership  of  Douglas,  made  a  desperate 
and  successful  fight  to  save  their  nominee,  General  Cass. 
In  his  speech  before  the  House,  July  27,  1848,  after 
alluding  to  the  objections  made  against  General  Taylor 
as  a  mere  military  hero,  he  retorted  with  effect,  by  citing 
the  attempt  to  make  out  a  military  record  for  General 
Cass ;  and  referring,  in  a  bantering  way,  to  his  own 
services  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  as  already  quoted. 

He  then  "  walked  into"  General  Cass,  in  a  mingled 
strain  of  argument,  and  good-natured  sarcasm,  which 
was  exceedingly  effective,  as  will  be  easily  compre- 
hended from  the  following  brief  extracts : 

AN   OBEDIENT   DEMOCRAT. 

"These  extracts  show  that,  in  1846,  General  Cass  was  for  the 
Proviso  at  once ;  that  in  March,  1847,  he  was  still  for  it,  but  not 
just  then;  and  that  in  December,  1847,  he  was  against  it 
altogether.  This  is  a  true  index  to  the  whole  man.  When  the 
question  was  raised  in  1846,  he  was  in  a  blustering  hurry 
to  take  ground  for  it.  He  sought  to  be  in  advance,  and 
to  avoid  the  uninteresting  position  of  a  mere  follower ;  but 
soon  he  began  to  see  glimpses  of  the  great  Democratic  ox-gad 
waving  in  his  face,  and  to  hear  indistinctly,  a  voice  saying, 
'  back,'  '  back,  sir,'  '  back  a  little.'  He  shakes  his  head  and  bats 
his  eyes,  and  blunders  back  to  his  position  of  March,  1847 , 
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but  still  the  gad  waves,  and  the  voice  grows  more  distinct,  and 
sharper  still — '  back,  sir !'  '  back,  I  say !'  '  further  back !'  and 
back  he  goes  to  the  position  of  December,  1847 ;  at  which  the 
gad  is  still,  and  the  voice  soothingly  says— '  So !'  '  Stand  still 
at  that.' 

*  Have  no  fears,  gentlemen,  of  your  candidate ;  he  exactly 
suits  you,  and  we  congratulate  you  upon  it.  However  much 
you  may  be  distressed  about  our  candidate,  you  have  all  cause 
to  be  contented  and  happy  with  your  own.  If  elected,  he  may 
not  maintain  all,  or  even  any  of  his  positions  previously  taken ; 
but  he  will  be  sure  to  do  whatever  the  party  exigency,  for  the 
time  being,  may  require ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  you  want. 
He  and  Van  Buren  are  the  same  f  manner  of  men  ;7  and  like 
Yan  Buren,  he  will  never  desert  you  till  you  first  desert  to." 

After  referring  at  some  length  to  "  extra  charges"  of 
General  Cass  upon  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Lincoln  con- 
tinued : 

WONDERFUL   PHYSICAL   CAPACITIES. 

"  But  I  have  introduced  General  Cass's  accounts  here,  chiefly 
to  show  the  wonderful  physical  capacities  of  the  man.  They 
show  that  he  not  only  did  the  labor  of  several  men  at  the  same 
time,  but  that  he  often  did  it  at  several  places,  many  hundred 
miles  apart,  at  the  same  time.  And  at  eating,  too,  his  capacities 
are  shown  to  be  quite  as  wonderful.  From  October,  1821,  to 
May,  1822,  he  ate  ten  rations  a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  rations  a 
day  here,  in  Washington,  and  nearly  five  dollars'  worth  a  day 
besides,  partly  on  the  road  between  the  two  places.  And  then 
there  is  an  important  discovery  in  his  example — the  art  o 
being  paid  for  what  one  eats,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  it. 
Hereafter,  if  any  nice  young  man  shall  owe  a  bill  which  he 
cannot  pay  in  any  other  way,  he  can  just  board  it  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  of  the  animal  standing  in  doubt 
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between  two  stacks  of  hay,  and  starving  to  death ;  the  like  of 
that  would  never  happen  to  General  Cass.  Place  the  stacks  a 
thousand  miles  apart,  he  would  stand  stock-still,  midway 
between  them,  and  eat  them  both  at  once ;  and  the  green  grass 
along  the  line  would  be  apt  to  suffer  some  too,  at  the  same 
time.  By  all  means,  make  him  President,  gentlemen.  He 
will  feed  you  bounteously — if — if  there  is  any  left  after  he 
shall  have  helped  himseE" 

After  the  session  closed,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  visit  to 
New  England,  where  he  delivered  some  effective  cam- 
paign speeches,  which  were  enthusiastically  received  by 
large  audiences,  and  will  be  remembered  by  thousands. 
His  time,  however,  was  chiefly  given,  during  the  Con- 
gressional recess,  to  the  canvass  in  the  west,  where, 
through  the  personal  strength  of  Mr.  Cass  as  a  north- 
western man,  the  contest  was  more  severe  and  exciting 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  final  tri- 
umph of  General  Taylor,  over  all  the  odds  against  him, 
did  much  to  counterbalance,  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind,  the 
disheartening  defeat  of  four  years  previous.  As  before 
stated,  he  had  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election 
to  Congress,  yet  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  to 
secure,  in  his  own  district,  a  majority  of  fifteen  hundred 
for  the  Whig  Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  again  took  his  seat  in  the  House  in  De- 
cember, on  the  reassembling  of  the  thirtieth  Congress 
for  its  second  session.  Coming  between  the  Presidential 
election,  which  had  effected  a  political  revolution,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  government,  this  session 
was  a  quiet  one,  passing  away  without  any  very  im- 
portant measures  of  general  legislation  being  acted  upon. 
A  calm  had  followed  the  recent  storms.     There  were, 
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indeed,  certain  movements  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  produced 
some  temporary  excitement,  but  resulted  in  no  serious 
commotion. 

With  the  termination  of  the  thirtieth  Congress,  by 
constitutional  limitation,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1849, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  career  as  a  Congressman  came  to  a  close, 
and  he  retired  once  more  to  private  life,  renewing  the 
professional  practice  which  had  been  temporarily  inter- 
rupted by  his  public  employment.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  duties  of  his  responsible 
position  had  been  discharged  with  assiduity  and  fearless 
adherence  to  his  convictions  of  right,  under  whatever 
circumstances.  Scarcely  a  list  of  Yeas  and  Nays  can 
be  found,  for  either  session,  which  does  not  contain  his 
name;  nor  was  he  ever  conveniently  absent  on  any 
critical  vote.  He  never  shrank  from  any  responsibility 
which  his  sense  of  justice  impelled  him  to  take.  And 
though  one  of  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced 
members  of  an  uncommonly  able  and  brilliant  Congress, 
he  would  long  have  been  remembered,  even  without  the 
more  recent  events  which  have  naturally  followed  upon 
his  previous  career,  as  standing  among  the  first  in  rank 
among  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  thirtieth 
Congress. 

For  the  five  years  succeeding  the  canvass  of  1848, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  no  prominent  part  in  politics,  but  re- 
mained at  home  in  the  diligent  and  successful  practice 
of  his  profession.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  he 
watched  closely  the  course  of  public  events.  He  had 
fought  slavery  often  enough  to  know  what  it  was,  and 
what  the  animus  of  its  supporters  was  ;  nor  is  it  likely 
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that  he  was  taken  very  much  by  surprise  when  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  introduced,  and  the  proposition  was 
made  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  repeal  that  very  Mis- 
souri Compromise  which  he  had  declared  to  be  "a 
sacred  thing,  which  no  ruthless  hand  would  ever  be 
reckless  enough  to  disturb." 

The  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  May  22d,  1854, 
gave  new  and  increased  force  to  the  popular  feeling  in 
favor  of  freedom  which  the  proposition  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  Compromise  had  already  excited,  and  promptly 
the  friends  of  freedom  rallied  round  her  banner,  to  meet 
the  conflict  which  was  now  closely  impending,  forced 
upon  the  people  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  slave- 
holders. The  political  campaign  of  that  year  in  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known,  and  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  then  to  be  elected,  to  fill  the 
place  of  Shields,  who  had  voted  with  Douglas  in  favor 
of  the  Nebraska  bill. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  campaign; 
and  the  crowning  victory  which  gave  Illinois  her  first 
Republican  Legislature,  and  made  Lyman  Trumbull  her 
United  States  Senator,  was  conceded  to  have  been 
mainly  due  to  his  extraordinary  efforts.  He  met  Judge 
Douglas  before  the  people  on  two  occasions,  the  only 
ones  when  the  Judge  would  consent  to  such  a  meeting. 
The  first  and  greatest  debate  came  off  at  Springfield, 
during  the  progress  of  the  State  Fair  in  October. 

The  State  Fair  had  been  in  progress  two  days,  and 
the  capital  was  full  of  all  manner  o£  men.  Hundreds 
of  politicians  had  met  at  Springfield,  expecting  a  tour- 
nament of  an  unusual  character.    Several  speeches  were 
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made  before,  and  several  after  the  passage  between 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  but  that  was  justly  held  to  be  the 
event  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the  discussion,  and  in  his  clear 
and  eloquent,  yet  homely  way,  exposed  the  tergiversa- 
tions of  which  his  opponent  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
fallacy  of  his  pretexts  for  his  present  course. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  always  claimed  to  have  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  because  he  sus- 
tained the  "  great  principle"  of  popular  sovereignty,  and 
desired  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
should  govern  themselves,  as  they  were  well  able  to  do. 
The  fallacy  of  drawing  from  these  premises  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  estab- 
lish slavery  there,  was  most  clearly  and  conclusively 
exposed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  that  no  one  could  thereafter 
be  misled  by  it,  unless  he  was  a  willing  dupe  of  pro- 
slavery  sophistry. 

"  My  distinguished  friend,"  said  he,  "  says  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  emigrants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  We 
must  not  slur  over  an  argument  of  this  kind  because  it 
happens  to  tickle  the  ear.  It  must  be  met  and  an- 
swered. T  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  is  competent  to  govern  himself,  but  I  deny  his 
right  to  govern  any  other  person  without  that  persons 
consent." 

The  two  opponents  met  again  at  Peoria,  and  we 
believe  it  is  universally  admitted  that  on  both  of  these 
occasions  Mr.  Lincoln  had  decidedly  the  advantage. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  labors  to  the  upper  portion  of 
Illinois,  but  he  carried  the  war  into  the  central  portions 
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of  the  State,  and  he  illuminated  the  precincts  of  be- 
nighted "  Egypt."  Here  the  population  was  largely 
composed  of  emigrants  from  slave  States — Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina — and  he  urged 
upon  them  the  slavery  issue  with  all  the  vigor  of  his 
understanding,  and  all  the  arts  of  his  true  eloquence. 
The  political  feeling  of  the  State  was  completely  revo- 
lutionized. For  the  first  time  in  her  history  a  freedom- 
loving  majority  ruled  her  legislative  halls,  and  opposed 
the  retrogressive  policy  of  the  Democratic  administration 
at  Washington.  The  election  for  United  States  Senator 
came  on,  and  the  anti-Nebraska  Democrats  united  on 
Mr.  Trumbull,  the  opposition  invariably  casting  their 
votes  for  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln,  fearing  that  the  anti- 
Nebraska  democrats,  though  averse  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
would  relinquish  Judge  Trumbull  for  some  third  candi- 
date of  less  decided  anti-slavery  views,  readily  sacrificed 
his  own  interests,  and  by  personal  persuasion  induced 
his  own  supporters  to  vote  for  Trumbull,  who  was  thus 
elected. 

Some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Legislature,  wept  like  children,  when  constrained  by 
Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  appeals  to  desert  him  and  unite 
on  Trumbull.  It  is  proper  to  say,  in  this  connection, 
that  between  Trumbull  and  Lincoln  the  most  cordial 
relations  have  always  existed,  and  that  the  feeling  of 
envy  or  rivalry  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  breast  of 
either. 

In  1854,  the  anti-Nebraska  (afterward  Republican) 
party  offered  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor. He  declined,  saying,  "  No,  I  am  not  the  man : 
Bissell  will  make  a  better  Governor  than  I,  and  you 
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can  elect  him,  on  account  of  his  Democratic  antece- 
dents." 

The  pressure  of  the  contest  between  Slavery  and 
Freedom  at  length  organized  the  Republican  party,  and, 
at  its  first  national  Convention,  which  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, June  17th,  1856,  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  conspicuous  before  the  convention  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  standing  second  to  Mr.  Dayton  on  the  in- 
formal ballot,  and  receiving  one  hundred  votes.  The 
choice  of  that  convention  having  settled  upon  John  C. 
Fremont  and  William  L.  Dayton  for  its  candidates,  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  an  active  part  in  the  ensuing  canvass. 
The  Republican  electoral  ticket  of  Illinois  was  headed 
by  his  name,  although  eventually  the  Democracy  carried 
the  State  by  a  plurality  vote. 

The  great  senatorial  contest  which  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1858,  fully  established  Mr.  Lincoln's  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  debator,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a  wise 
politician. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair,  the  struggle  between 
Freedom  and  Slavery  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  being 
then  at  its  height.  A  few  days  after  his  inauguration, 
the  Supreme  Court  rendered  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
which  was  thought  by  the  friends  of  Slavery  to  insure 
their  victory,  by  its  holding  the  Missouri  Compromise 
to  be  unconstitutional,  because  the  Constitution  itself 
carried  Slavery  over  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  this  decision,  the  friends  of  Freedom 
in  Kansas  maintained  their  ground.  The  slaveholders, 
however,  pushed  forward  their  schemes,  and  in  Novem- 
ber,   1857,   their    constitutional    Convention,    held   at 
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Lecompton,  adopted  the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion. The  trick  by  which  they  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote  only  a  schedule  on  the  slavery  question,  instead  of 
the  whole  Constitution,  compelling  every  voter,  however 
he  voted  upon  this  schedule,  to  vote  for  their  Constitu- 
tion, which  fixed  slavery  upon  the  State  just  as  surely 
whether  the  schedule  was  adopted  or  not,  will  be  well 
remembered,  as  well  as  the  feeling  which  so  villainous 
a  scheme  excited  throughout  the  north.  Judge  Douglas 
had  sustained  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  he  could  not 
sustain  this  attempt  to  force  upon  the  people  of  Kansas 
a  constitution  against  their  will.  He  declared  that  he 
did  not  care  himself  whether  the  people  "voted  the 
slavery  clause  up  or  down,"  but  he  thought  they  ought 
to  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  or  against  the  Constitu- 
tion itself. 

By  this  refusal  to  support  the  Lecompton  fraud,  he, 
of  course,  earned  for  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Adminis- 
tration ;  but  his  strength,  both  in  and  out  of  Illinois, 
was  still  enormous.  Indeed,  his  defection  from  the 
then  openly-avowed  pro-slavery  policy  of  his  party,  had 
won  for  him  the  approval  of  many  Republicans,  so  that 
he  was,  in  reality,  stronger  than  ever.  Of  course,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  required  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
ability  to  contest  the  State  of  Illinois  with  the  "  Little 
Giant."  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  forth  in 
the  opinion  of  his  party  and  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  of 
Illinois,  as  pre-eminently  the  man  to  become  their 
champion.  He  accordingly  received  the  nomination  for 
United  States  Senator  from  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention, which  met  at  Springfield,  June  2d,  1858. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Convention  which 
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had   nominated   him,  was  the   beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Its  opening  sentences  contained  those  celebrated 
words,  which  have  been  often  quoted  both  by  friends 
and  enemies :  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure 'perma- 
nently half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing  or  all  the  other."  Little  idea  could  he  have  had 
then  how  near  the  time  was  when  the  country  should 
be  united  upon  this  point.  Still  less  could  he  have 
dreamed  through  what  convulsions  it  was  to  pass  before 
it  should  reach  that  wished-for  position : — into  what  an 
abyss  of  madness  and  crime  the  advocates  of  Slavery 
would  plunge  in  their  efforts  to  "push  it  forward  till  it 
should  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states,  old  as  well 
as  new — North  as  well  as  South."  But  there  seemed 
to  him  to  be  manifest  indications  of  their  design,  and  he 
devoted  his  speech  to  showing  forth  the  machinery 
which  they  had  now  almost  completed,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  purpose ;  it  only  needing  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  say  that  the  Constitution  carried  slavery 
over  the  States,  as  they  had  already  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  declared  that  it  was  carried  over  the  Territories. 
He  closed  his  speech  with  a  sharp  attack  upon  Douglas, 
as  being  a  party  to  this  plan  to  legalize  slavery  over 
the  continent.  It  was  plain  from  the  first  that  the 
struggle  would  take  the  shape  of  a  personal  contest 
between  the  two  men.  Each  recognized  the  other  as 
the  embodiment  of  principles  to  which  he  was  in  deadly 
hostility.    Douglas  was  the  champion  of  all  sympathizers 
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with  and  advocates  of  slavery  at  the  North.  Lincoln 
glowed  with  love  of  freedom  and  humanity.  The  pro- 
jected tournament  of  debate  between  the  rival  candi- 
dates was  opened  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  a  brief  note,  under 
the  date  of  July  24th,  requesting  an  arrangement 
"  to  divide  time,  and  address  the  same  audiences  during 
the  present  canvass."  Douglas  accepted  the  challenge — 
although  rather  with  apparent  unwillingness.  The 
terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  places  and  days  of 
meeting  specified. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  thing  more  than  a 
brief  synopsis  of  these  celebrated  debates.  It  was  the 
general  verdict  of  the  press  and  of  the  country,  that, 
in  every  encounter,  Mr.  Lincoln  held  his  ground  firmly 
against  his  talented  opponent ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  majority  accorded  to  the  former  the  meed  of  victory. 

On  the  evening  before  the  debate  which  took  place  at 
Freeport,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  company  with  a  few 
friends,  when  it  was  remarked  by  some. of  them,  that 
if  he  cornered  Douglas  on  the  question  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  his  opponent  (Douglas)  would  surely 
"  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  assert  his  squatter 
sovereignty  in  defiance  of  that  decision,  and  that  will 
make  him  Senator."  "  That  may  be,"  replied  Lincoln, 
"but,  if  he  takes  that  shoot,  he  never  can  he  President  " 

Was  there  not  something  like  a  prophecy  in  this 
careless  rejoinder? 

Judah  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
southern  Senators — afterwards  Secretary  of  State  in 
Jefferson  Davis's  cabinet — complimented  Mr.  Lincoln 
very  highly,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  wherein  he  had 
occasion  to   review   this   celebrated  series  of  debates. 
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Speaking  of  the  queries  propounded  by  Douglas  to  his 
opponent,  and  the  answers  they  elicited,  Mr.  Benjamin 
observed  : 

"  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  President,  however  we  may  differ  in 
opinion  with  the  man,  not  to  admire  the  perfect  candor  and 
frankness  with  which  these  answers  were  given ;  no  equivoca- 
tion— no  evasion." 

The  seven  joint  debates  were  held  as  follows: — at 
Ottawa  on  August  21st;  at  Freeport  on  August  27th; 
at  Jonesboro'  on  September  15th ;  at  Charleston  on  Sep- 
tember 18th;  at  Galesburg  on  October  7th;  at  Quincy 
on  October  13th;  at  Alton  on  October  15th:  v 

"  These  seven  tournaments,"  says  Mr.  Raymond,  "  raised  the 
greatest  excitement  throughout  the  State.  They  were  held  in 
all  quarters  of  the  State,  from  Freeport  in  the  north  to  Jones- 
boro' in  the  extreme  south.  Everywhere  the  different  parties 
turned  out  to  do  honor  to  their  champions.  Processions  and 
cavalcades,  bands  of  music  and  cannon-firing,  made  every  day 
a  day  of  excitement.  But  far  greater  was  the  excitement  of 
such  oratorical  contests  between  two  such  skilled  debaters, 
before  mixed  audiences  of  friends  and  foes,  to  rejoice  over 
every  keen  thrust  at  the  adversary ;  to  be  cast  down  by  each 
failure  to  parry  the  thrust  so  aimed.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
give  more  than  the  barest  sketch  of  these  great  efforts  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  They  are  and  always  will  be,  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  slavery  contest,  most  valuable 
and  important  documents. 

"In  the  first  speech  at  Ottawa,  besides  defending  himself 
from  some  points  which  Douglas  had  made  against  him,  and 
among  others,  explaining  and  enlarging  upon  that  passage  from 
his  Springfield  speech,  of  '  A  house  divided  against  itself/  he 
took  up  the  charge  which  he  had  also  made  in  that  speech  of 
the  conspiracy  to  extend  slavery  over  the  northern  States,  and 
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pressed  it  home,  citing  as  proof  of  its  existence  a  speech  which 
Douglas  himself  had  made  on  the  Lecompton  bill,  in  which  he 
had  substantially  made  the  same  charge  upon  Buchanan  and 
others.  He  then  showed  again  that  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme  was  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  no  State  could  exclude  slavery,  as  the  court 
had  already  decided  that  no  Territory  could  exclude  it,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  in  such  a  decision ;  and  he  told  the 
people  that  Douglas  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
such  acquiescence  in  advance,  by  declaring  that  the  true  posi- 
tion was  not  to  care  whether  slavery  "was  voted  down  or  up," 
and  by  announcing  himself  in  favor  of  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion, not  because  it  was  right,  but  because  a  decision  of  the 
court  is  to  him  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  and  thus  committing 
himself  to  the  next  decision  just  as  firmly  as  to  this.  He 
closed  his  speech  with  the  following  eloquent  words:  ' Henry 
Clay,  my  beau  ideal  of  a  statesman — the  man  for  whom  I 
fought  all  my  humble  life — once  said  of  a  class  of  men  who 
would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipa- 
tion, that  they  must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  to  the  era 
of  Independence  and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its 
annual  joyous  return;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights 
around  us ;  they  must  penetrate  the  human  soul  and  eradicate 
there  the  love  of  liberty;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  could 
they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  country.  To  my  thinking, 
Judge  Douglas  is,  by  his  example  and  vast  influence,  doing 
that  very  thing  in  this  community,  when  he  says  that  the 
negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Henry 
Clay  plainly  understood  the  contrary.  Judge  Douglas  is 
going  back  to  the  era  of  our  Revolution,  and  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual 
joyous  return.  When  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have 
slavery,  to  establish  it,  he  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights 
around  us.  When  he  says  he  '  cares  not  whether  slavery  is 
voted  down  or  up' — that  it  is  a  sacred  right  of  self-government, 
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he  is,  in  my  judgment,  penetrating  the  human  soul  and  eradi- 
cating the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this  Ame- 
rican people.  And  when,  by  all  these  means  and  appliances, 
he  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public  sentiment  to  an  exact 
accordance  with  his  own  views — when  these  vast  assemblages 
shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments,  when  they  shall  come  to 
repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his  principles,  and  to  say  all  that 
he  says  on  these  mighty  questions — then  it  needs  only  the 
formality  of  the  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  he  endorses 
in  advance,  to  make  slavery  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States — 
old  as  well  as  new,  north  as  well  as  south. 

"  In  the  second  debate  at  Freeport,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  catego- 
rical answers  to  seven  questions  which  Douglas  had  proposed 
to  him,  and  in  his  turn  put  four  questions  to  Douglas,  to 
which  he  got  but  evasive  replies.  He  also  pressed  home  upon 
his  opponent  a  charge  of  quoting  resolutions  as  being  adopted 
.at  a  ^Republican  State  Convention,  which  were  never  so 
adopted,  and  again  called  Douglas's  attention  to  the  conspiracy 
to  nationalize  slavery,  and  he  showed  that  his  pretended  desire 
to  leave  the  people  of  a  Territory  free  to  establish  slavery  or 
exclude  it,  was  really  only  a  desire  to  allow  them  to  establish 
it,  as  was  shown  by  his  voting  against  Mr.  Chase's  amendment 
to  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  gave  them  leave  to  exclude  it. 
In  the  third  debate  at  Jonesboro,  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  that 
Douglas  and  his  friends  were  trying  to  change  the  position  of 
the  country  on  the  slavery  question  from  what  it  was  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
country  had  arisen  from  this  pernicious  effort.  He  then  cited 
from  Democratic  speeches  and  platforms  of  former  days  to 
show  that  they  occupied  then  the  very  opposite  ground  on  the 
question  from  that  which  was  taken  now,  and  showed  up  the 
evasive  character  of  Douglas's  answers  to  the  questions  which 
he  had  proposed,  especially  the  subterfuge  of  'unfriendly 
legislation'  which  he  had  set  forth  as  the  means  by  which  the 
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people  of  a  Territory  could  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  in 
spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

"  When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  preparing  these  questions  for 
Douglas,  he  was  urged  by  some  of  his  friends  not  to  corner 
him  on  that  point,  because  he  would  surely  stand  by  his  doc- 
trine of  squatter  sovereignty  in  defiance  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  'and  that,'  said  they,  'will  make  him  Senator.'  'That 
may  be,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  'but  if 
he  takes  that  shoot  he  never  can  be  President.' 

"  Mr.  Lincoln's  sagacity  did  not  fail  him  here.  This  position 
which  Douglas  took  of  '  unfriendly  legislation,'  was  a  stumb- 
ling block  which  he  was  never  able  to  get  over ;  and  if  the 
contest  between  them  had  brought  out  no  other  good  result, 
the  compelling  Douglas  to  take  this  ground  was  an  immense 
success. 

"  The  fourth  speech,  at  Charleston,  was  devoted  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  enlarging  upon  the  evidence  of  a  charge  previously 
made  by  Judge  Trumbull  upon  Douglas  of  being  himself 
responsible  for  a  clause  in  the  Kansas  bill  which  would  have 
deprived  the  people  of  Kansas  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  their 
own  constitution — a  charge  which  Douglas  could  never  try  to 
answer  without  losing  his  temper. 

"In  the  fifth  debate,  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  the  charge  that 
the  Kepublican  party  was  sectional ;  and  after  again  exploding 
the  fraudulent  resolutions  and  giving  strong  proof  that  Dou- 
glas himself  was  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  again  showing  that 
Douglas  had  failed  to  answer  his  question  about  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision,  which,  he  said,  was  just  as 
sure  to  be  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  the  Democratic 
party  shall  be  sustained'  in  the  elections,  he  discussed  the 
acquisition  of  further  territory  and  the  importance  of  deciding 
upon  any  such  acquisition,  by  the  effect  which  it  would  have 
upon  the  slavery  question  among  ourselves. 

"In  the  next  debate,  at  Quincy,  besides  making  some  per- 
sonal points  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Douglas  had  conducted 
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the  previous  discussions,  he  stated  clearly  and  briefly  what 
were  the  principles  of  the  ^Republican  party,  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do,  and  what  they  did  not  propose  to  do.  He  said 
that  they  looked  upon  slavery  as  '  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  polit- 
ical wrong,'  and  they  'proposed  a  course  of  conduct  which 
should  treat  it  as  a  wrong ;'  did  not  propose  to  '  disturb  it  in 
the  States,'  but  did  propose  to  'restrict  it  to  its  present  limits;" 
did  not  propose  to  decide  that  Dred  Scott  was  free,  but  did  not 
believe  that  the  decision  in  that  case  was  a  political  rule  bind- 
ing the  voters,  the  Congress,  or  the  President,  and  proposed 
'  so  resisting  it  as  to  have  it  reversed  if  possible,  and  a  new 
judicial  rule  established  on  the  subject.' 

"  Mr.  Lincoln's  last  speech,  at  Alton,  was  a  very  full  and 
conclusive  argument  of  the  whole  slavery  question.  He 
showed  that  the  present  Democratic  doctrines  were  not  those 
held  at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  in  reference  to  slavery; 
showed  how  the  agitation  of  the  country  had  come  from  the 
attempt  to  set  slavery  upon  a  different  footing,  and  showed 
the  dangers  to  the  country  of  this  attempt.  He  brought  the 
whole  controversy  down  to  the  vital  question  whether  slavery 
is  wrong  or  not,  and  demonstrated  that  the  present  Democratic 
sentiment  was  that  it  was  not  wrong,  and  that  Douglas  and 
those  who  sympathized  with  him  did  not  desire  or  expect  ever 
to  see  the  country  freed  from  this  gigantic  evil. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  seven  debates  were  all 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearances  before  the  people  during  the 
campaign.  He  made  some  fifty  other  speeches  all  over  the 
State,  and  everywhere  his  strong  arguments,  his  forcible  lan- 
guage, and  his  homely  way  of  presenting  the  great  issues,  so 
as  to  bring  them  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  had  a  pow- 
erful effect.  The  whole  State  fairly  boiled  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  contest.  ISTor  this  alone,  for  all  over  the  country 
the  eyes  of  the  people  were  turned  to  Illinois  as  the  great 
battle-ground,  and  the  earnest  wishes  of  almost  all  who  loved 
freedom  followed   Mr.  Lincoln   throughout    all    the    heated 
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struggle.  He  had,  however,  other  opposition  besides  that  of 
his  political  opponents.  The  action  of  Judge  Douglas  on  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  southern 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  towards  him,  had  led  very  many 
Eepublicans,  and  some  of  high  consideration  and  influence  in 
other  States,  to  favor  his  return  to  the  Senate.  They  deemed 
this  due  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  had  resisted 
the  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  as  important  in  encouraging  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  imitate  the  example  of  Douglas  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  the  slaveholding  aristocracy.  This  feeling  proved  to  be 
of  a  good  deal  of  weight  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  canvas. 

"  Then,  again,  the  State  had  been  so  unfairly  districted,  that 
the  odds  were  very  heavily  against  the  Eepublicans,  and  thus 
it  came  about  that  although  on  the  popular  vote  Douglas  was 
beaten  by  more  than  five  thousand  votes,  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  off  the  substantial  prize  of  victory  by  his  majority  in 
the  Legislature.  The  popular  vote  was  for  Lincoln,  by  more 
than  four  thousand  majority  over  Douglas.  But  the  vote  for 
Senator  being  cast  by  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Douglas  was  elected, 
his  supporters  having  a  majority  of  eight  on  joint  ballot. 
Notwithstanding  the  result,  the  endeavors  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
during  the  debate  had  caused  an  immense  increase  in  the 
Kepublican  vote ;  and  his  party  had  no  reason  to  regret  that 
their  choice  of  a  leader  had  fallen  upon  him.  We  say  the 
'  substantial  prize  of  victory/  and  so  it  was  thought  to  be  at 
the  time.  But  later  events  showed  that  the  battle  which  was 
then  fought  was  after  all  but  the  precursor  of  the  Presidential 
contest,  and  that  it  secured  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  victory  in  that 
more  important  struggle." 

During  this  campaign,  Mr.  Lincoln  paid  the  following 
glowing  tribute  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence : 

"  These  communities,  (the  thirteen  colonies,)  by  their  repre- 
sensatives  in  the  old  Independence  Hall,  said  to  the  world  of 
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men,  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
born  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  in- 
alienable rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.'  This  was  their  majestic  interpretation  of  the 
economy  of  the  universe.  This  was  their  lofty  and  wise,  and 
noble  understanding  of  the  justice  of  the  Creator  to  His 
creatures.  Yes,  gentlemen,  to  all  His  creatures,  to  the  whole 
great  family  of  man.  In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing 
stamped  with  the  Divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  trodden  on,  and  degraded,  and  imbruted  by  its 
fellows.  They  grasped  not  only  the  race  of  men  then  living, 
but  they  reached  forward  and  seized  upon  the  furthest  pos- 
terity. They  created  a  beacon  to  guide  their  children  and 
their  children's  children,  and  the  countless  myriads  who  should 
inhabit  the  earth  in  other  ages.  "Wise  statesmen  as  they  were, 
they  knew  the  tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and 
so  they  established  these  great  self-evident  truths  that  when,  in 
the  distant  future,  some  man,  some  faction,  some  interest^ 
should  set  up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men,  or  none  but 
white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxon  white  men,  were  en 
titled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  their  pos- 
terity might  look  up  again  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  take  courage  to  renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began, 
so  that  truth,  and  justice,  and  mercy,  and  all  the  humane  and 
Christian  virtues  might  not  be  extinguished  from  the  land ;  so 
that  no  man  would  hereafter  dare  to  limit  and  circumscribe 
the  great  principles  on  which  the  temple  of  liberty  was  being 
built. 

"Now,  my  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  taught  doctrines 
conflicting  with  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  if  you  have  listened  to  suggestions  which  would 
take  away  from  its  grandeur,  and  mutilate  the  fair  symmetry 
of  its  proportions ;  if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
men  are  not  created  equal  in  those  inalienable  rights  enu- 
merated by  our  chart  of  liberty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  come 
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back — return  to  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring  close  by  the 
blood  of  the  Revolution.  Think  nothing  of  me,  take  no 
thought  for  the  political  fate  of  any  man  whomsoever,  but 
come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

'  You  may  do  any  thing  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but 
heed  these  sacred  principles.  You  may  not  only  defeat  me 
for  the  Senate,  but  you  may  take  me  and  put  me  to  death. 
While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly  honors,  I  do  claim 
to  be  actuated  in  this  contest  by  something  higher  than  an 
anxiety  for  office.  I  charge  you  to  drop  every  paltry  and  in- 
significant thought  for  any  man's  success.  It  is  nothing  ;  I  am 
nothing ;  Judge  Douglas  is  nothing.  But  do  not  destroy  that 
immortal  emblem  of  humanity — the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence" 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  exciting  struggle  was 
watched  with  intense  interest,  not  only  by  the  members 
of  the  respective  political  parties  of  which  the  two 
orators  were  recognized  leaders  and  champions,  but  by 
that  portion  of  the  different  communities  of  the  Union 
who  do  not  generally  trouble  their  minds  with  political 
contests.  Copious  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  both 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  published  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  and  criticisms  of  the  orators  and 
their  discussions  appeared  in  the  leading  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

From  some  of  the  latter  we  select  the  following  as 
showing  in  what  estimation  the  talents  and  ability  of 
the  honorable  subject  of  our  sketch  were  held  at  the 
time  of  which  we  now  more  particularly  speak,  and  to 
give  our  readers,  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  Mr.  Lincoln,  an  idea  of  his  personal  appearance. 

One  writer  gives  the  following  pen-portrait : 
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Mr.  Lincoln  stands  six  feet  and  four  inches  high  in  his 
stockings.  His  frame  is  not  muscular,  but  gaunt  and  wiry ; 
his  arms  are  long,  but  not  unreasonably  so  for  a  person  of 
his  height;  his  lower  limbs  are  not  disproportioned  to  his 
body.  In  walking,  his  gait,  though  firm,  is  never  brisk.  He 
steps  slowly  and  deliberately,  almost  always  with  his  head  in- 
clined forward,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  In 
matters  of  dress  he  is  by  no  means  precise-  Always  clean,  he 
is  never  fashionable;  he  is  careless,  but  not  slovenly.  In 
manner  he  is  remarkably  cordial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  simple. 
His  politeness  is  always  sincere,  but  never  elaborate  and  op- 
pressive. A  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  warmer  smile  of 
recognition,  are  his  methods  of  greeting  his  friends.  At  rest, 
his  features,  though  those  of  a  man  of  mark,  are  not  such  as 
belong  to  a  handsome  man ;  but  when  his  fine  dark  gray  eyes 
are  lighted  up  by  any  emotion,  and  his  features  begin  their 
play,  he  would  be  chosen  from  among  a  crowd  as  one  who 
had  in  him  not  only  the  kindly  sentiments  which  women  love, 
but  the  heavier  metal  of  which  full-grown  men  and  Presidents 
are  made.  His  hair  is  black,  and  though  thin  is  wiry.  His 
head  sits  well  on  his  shoulders,  but  beyond  that  it  defies  de- 
scription. It  nearer  resembles  that  of  Clay  than  that  of  Web- 
ster ;  but  it  is  unlike  either.  It  is  very  large,  and,  phrenologi- 
cally,  well  proportioned,  betokening  power  in  all  its  develop- 
ments. A  slightly  Eoman  nose,  a  wide-cut  mouth,  and  a  dark 
complexion,  with  the  appearance  of  having  been  weather- 
beaten,  complete  the  description. 

"In  his  personal  habits,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  as  simple  as  a  child. 
He  loves  a  good  dinner,  and  eats  with  the  appetite  which  goes 
with  a  great  brain ;  but  his  food  is  plain  and  nutritious.  He 
never  drinks  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  sort,  not  even  a  glass 
of  wine.  He  is  not  addicted  to  tobacco  in  any  of  its  shapes. 
He  never  was  accused  of  a  licentious  act  in  all  his  life.  He 
never  uses  profane  language. 

"A  friend  says  that  once,  when  in  a  towering  rage,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  efforts  of  certain  parties  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  on 
the  State,  he  was  heard  to  say :  '  They  sha'n't  do  it,  d — n  'em  !' 
but  beyond  an  expression  of  that  kind,  his  bitterest  feelings 
never  carry  him.  He  never  gambles;  we  doubt  if  he  ever  in- 
dulges in  'any  games  of  chance.  He  is  particularly  cautious 
about  incurring  pecuniary  obligations  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, and  in  debt,  he  is  never  content  until  the  score  is  dis- 
charged. We  presume- he  owes  no  man  a  dollar.  He  never 
speculates.  The  rage  for  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth 
never  took  hold  of  him.  His  gains  from  his* profession  have 
been  moderate,  but  sufficient  for  his  purposes.  While  others 
have  dreamed  of  gold,  he  has  been  in  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
In  all  his  dealings  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  generous  but 
exact,  and,  above  all,  religiously  honest.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  wronged  any 
one  out  of  a  cent,  or  ever  spent  a  dollar  that  he  had  not 
honestly  earned.  His  struggles  in  early  life  have  made  him 
careful  of  money ;  but  his  generosity  with  his  own  is  proverbial. 
He  is  a  regular  attendant  upon  religious  worship,  and  though 
not  a  communicant,  is  a  pew-holder  and  liberal  supporter  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Springfield,  to  which  Mrs.  Lincoln 
belongs.  He  is  a  scrupulous  teller  of  the  truth — too  exact  in 
his  notions  to  suit  the  atmosphere  of  Washington,  as  it  now  is. 
His  enemies  may  say  that  he  tells  Black  Republican  lies ;  but 
no  man  ever  charged  that,  in  a  professional  capacity,  or  as  a 
citizen  dealing  with  his  neighbors,  he  would  depart  from  the 
scriptural  command.  At  home,  he  lives  like  a  gentleman  of 
modest  means  and  simple  tastes.  A  good-sized  house  of  wood, 
simply  but  tastefully  furnished,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
flowers,  is  his  own,  and  there  he  lives,  at  peace  with  himself,  the 
idol  of  his  family,  and  for  his  honesty,  ability  and  patriotism, 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen." 

Another  person  gives  the  subjoined  sketch  of  him : 
"In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Lincoln,  or,  as   he   is   more 
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familiarly  termed  among  those  who  know  him  best,  'Old 
Uncle  Abe,'  is  long,  lean,  and  wiry.  In  motion  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  the  elasticity  and  awkwardness  which  indicate  the 
rough  training  of  his  early  life,  and  his  conversation  savors 
strongly  of  western  idioms  and  pronunciation.  His  height  is 
six  feet  four  inches.  His  complexion  is  about  that  of  an  octo- 
roon ;  his  face,  without  being  by  any  means  beautiful,  is  genial- 
looking,  and  good  humor  seems  to  lurk  in  every  corner  of  its 
innumerable  angles.  He  has  dark  hair  tinged  with  gray,  a 
good  forehead,  small  eyes,  a  long  penetrating  nose,  with  nos- 
trils such  as  Napoleon  always  liked  to  find  in  his  best  generals, 
because  they  indicated  a  long  head  and  clear  thoughts ;  and  a 
mouth  which,  aside  from  being  of  magnificent  proportions,  is 
probably  the  most  expressive  feature  of  his  face. 

"As  a  speaker  he  is  ready,  precise,  and  fluent.  His  manner 
before  a  popular  assembly  is  as  he  pleases  to  make  it,  being 
either  superlatively  ludicrous,  or  very  impressive.  He  employs 
but  little  gesticulation,  but  when  he  desires  to  make  a  point, 
produces  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  an  elevation  of  his  eyebrows, 
a  depression  of  his  mouth,  and  a  general  malformation  of  coun- 
tenance so  comically  awkward  that  it  never  fails  to  'bring 
down  the  house.'  His  enunciation  is  slow  and  emphatic,  and 
his  voice,  though  sharp  and  powerful,  at  times  has  a  frequent 
tendency  to  dwindle  into  a  shrill  and  unpleasant  sound ;  but,  as 
before  stated,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  delivery  is  the 
remarkable .  mobility  of  his  features,  the  frequent  contortions 
of  which  excite  a  merriment  his  words  could  not  produce." 

A  third  says : 

"  In  perhaps  the  severest  test  that  could  have  been  applied 
to  any  man's  temper — his  political  contest  with  Senator 
Douglas  in  1858 — Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  proved  himself  an  able 
speaker  and  a  good  tactician,  but  demonstrated  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  fiercest  political  warfare  without  once 
descending  to  rude  personality  and  course  denunciation.     We 
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have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  followed  Abraham 
Lincoln  throughout  the  whole  of  that  campaign,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  temptations  to  an  opposite  course  to  which  he  was 
continuously  exposed,  no  personalities  against  his  opponent,  no 
vituperation  or  coarseness,  ever  defiled  his  lips.  His  kind  and 
genial  nature  lifted  him  above  a  resort  to  any  such  weapons 
of  political  warfare,  and  it  was  the  commonly-expressed  regret 
of  fiercer  natures  that  he  treated  his  opponent  too  courteously 
and  urbanely.  Vulgar  personalities  and  vituperation  are  the 
last  thing  that  can  be  truthfully  charged  against  Abraham 
Lincoln.  His  heart  is  too  genial,  his  good  sense  too  strong, 
and  his  innate  self-respect  too  predominant  to  permit  him  to 
indulge  in  them.  His  nobility  of  nature — and  we  may  use  the 
term  advisedly — has  been  as  manifest  throughout  his  whole 
career  as  his  temperate  habits,  his  self-reliance,  and  his  mental 
and  intellectual  power." 

And  a  fourth,  a  distinguished  scholar,  after  listening 
to  a  speech  delivered  at  Galesburgh,  thus  wrote : 

"  The  men  are  entirely  dissimilar.  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  thick- 
set, finely -built,  courageous  man,  and  has  an  air<  of  self-confi- 
dence that  does  not  a  little  to  inspire  his  supporters  with  hope. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  tall,  lank  man,  awkward,  apparently  diffident, 
and  when  not  speaking  has  neither  firmness  in  his  countenance 
nor  fire  in  his  eye. 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  has  a  rich,  silvery  voice,  enunciates  with  great 
distinctness,  and  has  a  fine  command  of  language.  He  com- 
menced by  a  review  of  the  points  Mr.  Douglas  had  made.  In 
this  he  showed  great  tact,  and  his  retorts,  though  gentlemanly, 
were  sharp,  and  reached  to  the  core  the  subject  in  dispute. 
While  he  gave  but  little  time  to  the  work  of  review,  we  did  not 
feel  that  any  thing  was  omitted  which  deserved  attention." 

The  most  graphic  description  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  he 
appeared  during  this  canvass,  is  given  by  Mr.  Albert 
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D.  Richardson,  the  well-known  Tribune  correspondent, 
in  his  book  entitled  "The  Field,  the  Dungeon,  the 
Escape :" 

"During  the  great  canvass  for  the  United  States  Senate 
between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas,"  says  Mr.  Kichardson, 
"the  right  of  CoDgress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories 
was  the  chief  point  in  dispute.  Kansas  was  the  only  region  to 
which  it  had  any  practical  application ;  and  we,  who  were  re- 
siding there,  read  the  debates  with  peculiar  interest. 

"  No  such  war  of  intellects,  on  the  rostrum,  was  ever  wit- 
nessed in  America.  Entirely  without  general  culture,  more 
ignorant  of  books  than  any  other  public  man  of  his  day, 
Douglas  was  christened  the  Little  Giant  by  the  unerring  popu- 
lar instinct.  He  who  without  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and 
without  preparation,  could  cope  with  Webster,  Seward,  and 
Sumner,  surely  deserved  that  appellation.  He  despised  study. 
Kising  after  one  of  Mr.  Sumner's  most  scholarly  and  elaborate 
speeches,  he  said:  ' Mr., President,  this  is  very  elegant  and 
able,  but  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Massachusetts 
Senator  has  been  rehearsing  it  every  night  for  a  month,  before 
a  looking-glass,  with  a  negro  holding  a  candle.' 

"  Douglas  was  beyond  all  cotemporaries  a  man  of  the  people, 
and  the  people  loved  him.  Lincoln,  too,  was  distinctively  of 
the  masses;  but  he  represented  their  sober  second  thought, 
their  higher  aspirations,  their  better  possibilities.  Douglas 
embodied  their  average  impulses,  both  good  and  bad.  Better 
than  any  one  else  he  knew  the  residents  of  the  Northwest 
down  to  their  minutest  sympathies  and  prejudices.  Upon  the 
stump,  his  fluency,  his  hard  common  sense,  and  his  wonderful 
voice,  which  could  thunder  like  the  cataract  or  whisper  with 
the  breeze,  enabled  him  to  sway  them  at  his  will. 

"  Hitherto  invincible  at  home,  he  found  a  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel.  All  over  the  country  people  began  to  ask  about  this 
'Honest  Abe  Lincoln,'  whose  inexhaustible  anecdotes  were  so 
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droll  yet  so  exactly  to  the  point ;  whose  logic  was  so  irresisti- 
ble ;  whose  modesty,  fairness  and  personal  integrity  won  golden 
opinions  from  his  political  enemies;  who,  without  'trimming/ 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  many -headed  Opposition  in  Illinois, 
from  the  Abolition  Owen  Lovejoys  of  the  northern  counties, 
down  to  the  '  Conservative'  old  Whigs  of  the  Egyptian  dis- 
tricts, who  still  believed  in  the  divinity  of  slavery. 

"  Those  who  did  not  witness  it  will  never  comprehend  the 
universal  and  intense  horror  at  every  thing  looking  toward 
'negro  equality'  which  then  prevailed  in  southern  Illinois. 
Eepublican  politicians  succumbed  to  it.  In  their  journals  and 
platforms  they  sometimes  said  distinctly  :  '  We  care  nothing  for 
the  negro.  We  advocate  his  exclusion  from  our  State.  We 
oppose  slavery  in  the  territories  only  because  it  is  a  curse  to 
the  white  man.'  Mr.  Lincoln  never  descended  to  this  level. 
In  his  plain,  moderate,  conciliatory  way,  he  would  urge  upon 
his  simple  auditors  that  this  matter  has  a  right  and  a  wrong — 
that  the  great  declaration  of  their  fathers  meant  something. 
And — always  his  strong  point — he  would  put  this  so  clearly 
to  the  common  apprehension,  and  so  touch  the  people's  moral 
sense,  that  his  opponents  found  their  old  cries  of  Abolitionist' 
and  '  Negro-worshipper'  hollow  and  powerless. 

"  His  defeat,  by  a  very  slight  majority,  proved  victory  in  dis- 
guise. The  debates  gave  him  national  reputation.  Eepubli- 
can Executive  Committees  in  other  States  issued  verbatim 
reports  of  the  speeches  of  both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  bound  up 
together  in  the  order  of  their  delivery.  They  printed  them 
just  as  they  stood,  without  one  word  of  comment,  as  the  most 
convincing  plea  for  their  cause.  Earely,  if  ever,  has  any 
man  received  so  high  a  compliment  as  was  thus  paid  to  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

"  In  Kansas  his  stories  began  to  stick  like  chestnut  burrs  in 
the  popular  ear — to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  cabin 
to  cabin.  The  young  lawyers,  physicians,  and  other  politicians 
who  swarm  in  the  new  country,  began  to  quote  from  his  argu- 
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merits  in  their  public  speeches,  and  to  regard  him  as  the 
special  champion  of  their  political  faith. 

"Late  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  he  visited  the  territory  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  With  the  Hon.  Marcus  J.  Parrot,  then 
Delegate  in  Congress,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Carter  Wilder,  present 
Representative,  I  went  to  Troy,  in  Doniphan  county,  to  hear 
him.  In  the  imaginative  language  of  the  frontier,  Troy 
was  a  'town' — possibly  a  city.  But,  save  a  shabby  frame 
court-house,  a  tavern,  and  a  few  shanties,  its  urban  glories  were 
visible  only  to  the  eye  of  faith.  It  was  intensely  cold.  The 
sweeping  prairie  wind  rocked  the  crazy  buildings,  and  cut  the 
faces  of  travellers  like  a  knife.  Mr.  Wilder  froze  his  hand 
during  our  ride,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  arrived  wrapped  in 
buffalo  robes. 

"Not  more  than  forty  people  assembled  in  that  little,  bare- 
walled  court-house.  There  was  none  of  the  magnetism  of  a 
multitude  to  inspire  the  long,  angular,  ungainly  orator,  who 
rose  up  behind  a  rough  table.  With  little  gesticulation,  and 
that  little  ungraceful,  he  began,  not  to  declaim,  but  to  talk. 
In  a  conversational  tone,  he  argued  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  territories,  in  the  language  of  an  average  Ohio  or  New 
York  farmer.  I  thought,  'If  the  Illinoisans  consider  this  a 
great  man,  their  ideas  must  be  very  peculiar.' 

"  But  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I  was  unconsciously  and  irre- 
sistibly drawn  by  the  clearness  and  closeness  of  his  argument. 
Link  after  link  it  was  forged  and  welded  like  a  blacksmith's 
chain.  He  made  few  assertions,  but  merely  asked  questions : 
'  Is  not  this  true  ?  If  you  admit  that  fact,  is  not  this  induction 
correct?'  Give  him  his  premises,  and  his  conclusion  were  in- 
evitable as  death. 

"His  fairness  and  candor  were  very  noticeable.  He  ridi- 
culed nothing,  burlesqued  nothing,  misrepresented  nothing. 
So  far  from  distorting  the  views  held  by  Mr  Douglas  and  his 
adherents,  he  stated  them  with  more  strength  probably  than 
any  one   of  their   advocates   could   have   done.     Then,  very 
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modestly  and  courteously,  be  inquired  into  their  soundness. 
He  was  too  kind  for  bitterness  and  too  great  for  vituperation. 

"His  anecdotes,  of  course,  were  felicitous  and  illustrative. 
He  delineated  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  Democracy  upon 
the  slavery  question,  from  Thomas  Jefferson  down  to  Franklin 
Pierce.  Whenever  he  heard  a  man  avow  his  determination  to 
adhere  unswervingly  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
it  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  a  '  little  incident'  in  Illinois.  A 
lad,  plowing  upon  the  prairie,  asked  his  father  in  what  direc- 
tion he  should  strike  a  new  furrow.  The  parent  replied,  '  Steer 
for  that  yoke  of  oxen,  standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  field.' 
The  father  went  away,  and  the  lad  obeyed.  But  just  as  he 
started,  the  oxen  started  also.  He  kept  steering  for  them  ;  and 
they  continued  to  walk.  He  followed  them  entirely  around 
the  field,  and  came  back  to  the  starting  point,  having  furrowed 
a  circle  instead  of  a  line. 

"  The  address  lasted  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  Neither 
rhetorical,  graceful,  nor  eloquent,  it  was  still  very  fascinating. 
The  people  of  the  frontier  believe  profoundly  in  fair  play,  and 
in  hearing  both  sides.  So  they  now  called  for  an  aged  ex- 
Kentuckian,  who  was  the  heaviest  slaveholder  in  the  Territory. 
Responding,  he  thus  prefaced  his  remarks:  'I  have  heard, 
during  my  life,  all  the  ablest  public  speakers — all  the  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  past  and  the  present  generation.  And  while 
I  dissent  utterly  from  the  doctrines  of  this  address,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  refute  some  of  them,  candor  compels  me  to  say 
that  it  is  the  most  able  and  the  most  logical  speech  I  ever  lis- 
tened to.' " 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  connection 
with  the  Harper's  Ferry  affair.  It  is  said  that  when  he 
first  heard  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  invasion,  he  remarked, 
that  it  was  "  a  shocking  and  lamentable  occurrence;" 
but  foreseeing  the  capital  which  the  Democracy  would 
make  out  of  it,  he  added,  "  I  do  not  think  the  Democ- 
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racy  can  cross  the  river  of  their  difficulties  at  Harper's 
Ferry." 

We  subjoin  another  amusing  one  from  a  Chicago 
journal : 

"A  great  deal  of  fun  was  had  by  the  jokers  in  Springfield, 
about  an  affair  in  which,  long  time  ago,  our  good  friend 
Lincoln,  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  engaged.  A 
}7oung  lady  of  that  city,  now  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  states- 
man, wrote  a  paragraph  in  a  burlesque  vein,  for  the  Sangamon 
Journal,  in  which  General  Shields  was  good  humoredly  ridi- 
culed for  his  connection  with  some  public  measure.  The 
General  was  greatly  incensed,  and  demanded  of  the  editor  the 
name  of  the  offending  party.  'Old  Sim'  put  him  off  with 
a  request  of  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  the  matter,  and 
shortly  afterward  meeting  Lincoln,  told  him  his  perplexity, 
'Tell  him  I  wrote  it,'  said  Lincoln  ;  and  tell  him  he  did.  After 
a  deal  of  diplomacy  to  get  a  retraction  of  the  offensive  parts  of 
the  paragraph  in  question,  Shields  sent  a  challenge,  which 
Lincoln  accepted,  named  broadswords  as  the  weapons,  and 
an  unfrequented,  well- wooded  island  in  the  Mississippi,  just 
below  Alton,  as  the  place.  '  Old  Abe'  was  first  on  the  ground, 
and  when  Shields  arrived,  he  found  his  antagonist,  his  sword 
in  one  hand  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other,  with  his  coat  off, 
clearing  away  the  underbrush !  Before  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  John  J.  Hardin,  who,  somehow,  had  got 
wind  of  what  was  afloat,  appeared  on  the  scene,  called  them  both 

d d  fools,  and  bf  his  arguments,  addressed  to  their  common 

sense,  and  by  his  ridicule  of  the  figure  that  they,  two  well-grown, 
bearded  men,  were  making  there,  each  with  a  frog-sticker  in  his 
hand,  broke  up  the  fight.  We  do  not  know  how  General  Shields 
feels,  but  we  have  heard  of  Lincoln's  saying,  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  challenge  was  the  meanest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 
Hardin — than  whom  a  braver  man  never  stood — never  came 
out  of  that  terrible  charge  at  Buena  Vista,  t )  which  he  led  the 
Second  Kegiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers.     If  the  events  of  his 
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life  passed  in  quick  review  before  bis  mind,  as  he  lay  wounded 
and  dying  in  that  fatal  ravine,  we  doubt  not  this  act  of  his.  by 
which  he  prevented  two  really  brave  men  from  engaging  in 
fatal  strife,  was  not  the  least  of  the  consolations  of  that  bitter 
hour." 

Admiration  of  the  manly  bearing  and  gallant  conduct 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  throughout  this  campaign,  which  had 
early  assumed  a  national  importance,  led  to  the  spon- 
taneous suggestion  of  his  name,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  he  had  proved  him- 
self an  able  statesman,  an  effective  orator,  a  true 
gentleman,  and  an  honest  man.  While,  therefore, 
Douglas  was  returned  to  the  Senate,  there  was  a  general 
presentiment  that  a  juster  verdict  was  yet  to  be  had, 
and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cause  would  be  ultimately 
vindicated  before  the  people.  That  time  was  to  come, 
even  sooner,  perhaps,  than  his  friends,  in  their  moment- 
ary despondency,  had  expected,  and  from  that  hour  to  the 
present,  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  enlarg- 
ing and  ripening,  and  admiration  of  his  noble  character 
has  become  still  more  deeply  fixed  in  the  popular  heart. 

During  the  year  following  this  great  contest  with 
Douglas,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  gave  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  professional  life.  During  the  autumn,  how- 
ever, of  1859,  when  Mr.  Douglas  visited  Ohio,  and 
endeavored  to  rally  the  Democracy  of  that  State,  an 
earnest  invitation  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  assist  the 
Republicans  in  their  canvass.  In  compliance  with  this 
Macedonian  appeal  for  help,  he  delivered  two  most 
effective  speeches  in  Ohio,  one  at  Columbus,  and  the 
other  at  Cincinnati.     The  following  extracts  from  the 
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